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The Political Situation in New York. 


THE TALK of a factional break in the Republican 

ranks in New York State was not all talk, and 
President Roosevelt did exactly right when he sum- 
moned the party’s leaders to a conference with him 
at Washington. 

The condition which gave rise to a situation of 
peril to the party was simply this: Governor Odell 
felt that, as the Governor of the State, his position 
entitled him to all that it implied with reference to 
the free disposal of State patronage, the direction of 
legislation, and other matters affecting this common- 
wealth. Senator Platt, as the recognized leader of his 
party in New York for so many years, had virtually 
dispensed both State and Federal patronage. He had 
done this so skillfully and successfully that there had 
been general acquiescence in all that he did. Gov- 
ernor Odell and his friends were entirely willing that 
Senator Platt should continue to exercise his preroga- 
tives as the senior Senator from this State, in the dis- 
tribution of Federal patronage within its borders, and 
that he should be advised with in regard to all impor- 
tant matters at Albany, but they felt that the general 
conduct of the party’s affairs in this State, and espe- 
cially of the election campaigns, should be intrusted to 
Governor Odell. On these lines the issues were ac- 
cordingly drawn, with the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent, the Senator, and the Governor. 

It is no secret that Governor Odell was besought 
long ago by Senator Platt’s opponents to make an 
effort to displace the latter in the party’s leadership. 
Differences between the two arose early during Gov- 
ernor Odell’s first term, and were brought about much 
as were the differences that temporarily created an 
estrangement between the Senator and Governor 
Black. These differences were serious at the time, but 
proved not to be irreconcilable, and reconciliation in 
both instances came after mutual conferences and ex- 
planations, but the flavor of the old friendship was 
never completely restored. 

Governor Odell has always expressed great admi- 
ration and respect for Senator Platt, and has refused 
again and again to listen to the suggestion that the 
time had come for him to supersede the Senator in the 
party’s leadership. When the Governor publicly said, 
after the recent conference in the White House, that 
Senator Platt would be regarded as the leader of the 
party as long as he lived, he only repeated what he 
had said repeatedly to his friends, and there is no 
doubt that he meant it. This did not modify in any 
way the further admission of the Governor—and he 
spoke with the concurrence of the President as well as 
of Senator Platt—that he intended henceforth to take 
a far more active part in the conduct of his party’s 
affairs in this State. Why should he not take the 
chairmanship of the State committee himself in this 
great emergency of the party? That would settle a 
disturbing condition of affairs in New York State. 

How much this change of condition may signify in 
the future politics of New York remains to be seen. 
It does not mean a change of leaders but a community 
of interests in leadership. The President’s largest 
interest in the matter was obviously personal. The 
talk of a ‘* Hanna and Odell ticket’? which was pro- 
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mulgated with all the ear-marks of truth, but with all 
the self-evident indications of falsehood, was creating 
a wrong impression regarding the attitude of the 
President’s own State toward both his nomination and 
election. There was nothing in this talk, and there 
will be nothing. Senator Platt and Governor Odell are 
both in favor of the nomination, and both will labor 
for the election, of President Roosevelt. The State 
of New York will send a delegation to the national con- 
vention that will give the President the unanimous 
support to which he is fairly entitled. All reports and 
rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, the State of 
New York will give the Roosevelt ticket a decisive 
and unquestioned majority. 

New York is the President’s own State. It cannot 
be coaxed or driven from him, and it will not be. We 
do not say that he is without enemies in this State. 
No President who ever lived, not even excepting the 
magnetic and winsome McKinley, was without opposi- 
tion in his own State. Human nature would not be 
what it is if this were not so. 

This is the situation just as it stands, and it may 
be set down as a settled fact that the four delegates- 
at-large from New York, and every delegate from 
every Congressional district in the State, will join in 
the unanimous call from all the other States for the 
nomination of President Roosevelt. 

The President’s nomination, and his election, are 
both written in the irresistible lines of human destiny. 

. © 


The Hidden Hand of Germany Again. 


HE SINISTER hand of Germany is believed to have 
been behind the ruction in Colombia arising from 
our prompt recognition of the new republic of Panama. 
It has not escaped observation that in the first inter- 
view given out by General Reyes in this country, on 
his way from Colombia to the Isthmus of Panama on 
his peace mission, he made this astonishing statement : 
‘The large German colony in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, is declared to be inclining to a revolutionary 
movement for independence, which the success of Pan- 
ama will stimulate.’’ For several years past Amer- 
ican naval officers have had their eyes on this German 
colony in Brazil. 

Rumors have circulated for a long time that Ger- 
many planted this colony in Brazil for no other pur- 
pose than to have it eventually declare its independ- 
ence, raise the German flag, and demand the protection 
of the German government. This would be a flat chal- 
lenge to our maintenance of the Monroe doctrine. It 
would open the way to war with Germany. Many of 
our naval officers believe the primary purpose of the 
construction of an enormous navy by Germany is noth- 
ing less than to be prepared to make this challenge in 
South America to the United States. The significance 
of General Reyes’s statement must therefore not be 
misunderstood. 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that the first 
banquet given to the Colombian ministers for War and 
Foreign Relations, after the Panama outbreak, was 
tendered by the German minister at Bogota, and at 
this banquet the distinguished representative of the 
German government publicly declared that he de- 
plored the occurrences on the Isthmus of Panama. If 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay, both of whom 
are entirely familiar with the attitude of Germany 
toward our government in the Panama as well as in sun- 
dry other matters, had hesitated for a moment to carry 
out, with such consummate ability, the policy they had 
laid down, they would not have deserved the respect 
of the American people. 

Bear the circumstances in mind! Colombia had, 
through its minister acting under the orders of his 
government, agreed to accept our terms regarding the 
Panama Canal treaty. The Bogota Congress, not sat- 
isfied with the enormous amount of money provided for 
by the treaty payment, rejected the treaty. There must 
have been a strong power behind this rejection. Co- 
lombia wanted the money, the people of Panama fa- 
vored the canal, the arrangements were completed, 
and yet, at the last moment, the hand of interference 
was seen, and it was that of the German intriguer. 

Indignant at the conduct of the home government, 
the people of the State of Panama decided to proclaim 
their independence of Colombia if the treaty were re- 
jected. It was rejected, and the Panama revolution- 
ists sent an agent to Washington to explain the situa- 
tion and to ask the support of the administration. 
This representative was informed that he must not 
expect the intervention of the United States. The 
treaty was rejected by Colombia, the Panama revolu- 
tion followed, and the United States recognized the 
new republic. The moment this was done the Colom- 
bian government hastened to inform us that it was 
now ready to accept the terms of the treaty it had re- 
jected. It was greedy to accept our liberal payment 
for the Panama Canal when it saw that it could not 
levy blackmail. 

The United-States paid due regard to the rights of 
sovereignty of Colombia, and it is now paying proper 
regard to the sovereign rights of the new and inde- 
pendent republic of Panama. The promptness with 
which the President and Secretary Hay acted put an 
end to the interminable struggle to secure an isthmian 
canal, and, best of all, it terminated a campaign of 
German intrigue, which, backed up by other influ- 
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ences from abroad, which need not now be referred to, 
had determined to deprive the United States of the 
possession and control of this magnificent waterway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the dream and the 
hope of the commercial world for the past century. 

We predict that in the light of history the conduct 
of President Roosevelt in this matter will shine out as 
a conspicuous example of American diplomacy and 
statesmanship. 

© * 


The Plain Truth. 


T WOULD be interesting to know where Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Slicer finds authority in any commandment 
of the Bible for the ‘‘half-open Sunday,’’ which he 
says he believes in for ‘‘a great cosmopolitan city ’”’ 
like New York. As we recall them, no one of the Ten 
Commandments goes on the half-and-half principle. In 
our opinion, it would be a foolish and dangerous thing 
to make any further concessions to the saloon interests 
of New York in the matter of Sunday opening, or in 
any other direction. The liquor trade in the Empire 
State enjoys more privileges and immunities now than 
are granted it in any other State of the Union east of 
the Mississippi, and if it knows its own interests it 
will conform cheerfully to present laws and existing 
conditions, and cease to demand further and new indul- 
gences, such as Sunday opening in New York City. It 
is true that the metropolis is a cosmopolitan town, but 
it is still more distinctively the greatest of American 
cities, and as such should set an example to the whole 
country in decent respect for the day of rest. 
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T WAS the true spirit of Thanksgiving that found 
expression in a service held on that day in the Opera 
House at Detroit, Mich., in which nine sects or denom- 
inations united, including, besides the leading Protes- 
tant evangelical bodies, the Roman Catholic, the Jewish, 
and the Universalist, all of these being represented in 
an assembly that “‘taxed the capacity ’’ of the place 
of meeting Such a gathering was in itself a thing to 
be profoundly thankful for as a sign of the growth of 
the tolerant spirit among the churches, and a larger 
recognition of those common interests, common aims 
and ends, to the furtherance of which all men of all 
creeds are committed. Of all days set apart for 
religious observance in this country there is none as 
well fitted as Thanksgiving for a demonstration of 
that fraternal feeling and that unity of spirit and 
purpose which have long been characteristic of the 
American people in every sphere of their life and ac- 
tivity except in the churches, and which in the future, 
we may hope, will be none the less so here. Surely 
religious professions of love and charity must count for 
little if they fail of evidence on occasions like these. 
RULY IT was a word in season on the subject of 
corruption in pubiic life that was spoken by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at the recent centennial anniversary 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington. The time, the place, and the occasion 
combined to give the President’s exhortation on hon- 
esty in public service special force and aptness. He 
was standing in Lincoln’s pew and in a building de- 
voted to the promotion of the highest ideals of life 
and character, and, furthermore, he was speaking at 
a time when an extraordinary number of breaches of 
public trust on the part of men high in public office 
were fresh in the minds of the American people. 
Such being the circumstances, it would be impossible 
to escape the significance of President Roosevelt’s 
words when he said, ‘‘I have the right to challenge 
the best effort of every American worthy of the name 
to put down by every means in his power corruption in 
private life, and above all corruption in public life.’’ 
The best of this kind of preaching is that in President 
Roosevelt’s case it is sanctioned by his practice with 
the corruptionists, whose frauds and stealings in the 
departments at Washington have shocked and scandal- 
ized the country. ‘‘ Put in the knife to the hilt ’’ has 
been the President’s order to the men charged with 
investigating these acts of official crookedness, and we 
are confident that this will be done. 
a 
SOMEWHAT startling is the assertion, made in a 
recent cable dispatch, that the heads of leading 
nations have felt constrained to form ‘‘a mutual pro- 
tective association against anarchists and anarchical 
assassins.’’ The plan, it is said, includes a system of 
international exchange of detectives, so that soon 
English, French, German, and Italian sleuths will be 
among those guarding the President of the United 
States, while American officers will be on duty near 
the rulers of the foreign lands named. If this arrange- 
ment be not as yet assured it should be put into effect 
without delay, for it is a most sensible measure of pre- 
caution. The anarchists are continually and indis- 
criminately plotting against the chief executives of 
the civilized states, and the exchanging of detectives 
is the surest means of discovering in any country the 
murderous emissaries sent from another. This re- 
public has been deprived of one President by an anarch- 
ist, for it is certain that Czolgosz, the slayer of Mc- 
Kinley, was the tool of the ** Reds ’’—and it does not 
want another such affliction at the hands of either a 
domestic or an imported anarchist. In connection with 
this subject attention is called to a masterly article of 
exceptional interest printed elsewhere in this issue 
and entitled, ‘‘ Assassins Not Necessarily Insane.’’ 
The writer is Dr. Edward A. Spitzka, the eminent 
alienist, who performed the autopsy on Czolgosz, and 
he presents a telling array of facts to sustain his posi- 
tion, and incidentally indicates the wisdom of the pro- 
posed international protective scheme. 
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DOLE, who for 


several years 
has been chief 
executive of 
Hawaii, in 
which office his 
experience has 
been somewhat 
varied, has re- 
cently sought 
refuge from 
the agitations of politics in the placid surroundings of 
a United States judgeship, and the reins of govern- 
ment in the island Territory have been intrusted by the 
President to younger hands. Mr. George R. Carter, 
the new Governor of Hawaii, is of the Rooseveltian 
type of strenuosity. He was born in the islands thirty- 
six years ago, and is the grandson of an early whaling 
captain. His grandmother was a missionary. Mr. 
Carter is a graduate of Yale, where he won athletic 
as well as classical honors. He played on the Yale foot- 
ball team for three seasons and rowed with the ’var- 
sity crew for two years. He is wealthy, and his ap- 
pointment is said to be due to the important financial 
interests with which he was allied. A year ago he first 
made the acquaintance of President Roosevelt, having 
been summoned to Washington when the nation’s chief 
executive wanted information in regard to the Ha- 
waiian situation, in view of charges preferred against 
Governor Dole. Mr. 





MR. GEORGE R. CARTER, 


The successor of Governor Dole as chief 
executive of Hawaii. 
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ple Talked Abo 


superb shot. He has had an ear-ache, which makes 
him nervous, and some of his utterances have been said 
to owe their sensationalism to his pain in the ear. 
Cancer, whether hereditary or not, is insidious and 
subtle. 
a 
ANY SCHEMES have been proposed in days past 
! for the conversion of the desert of Sahara, with 
its three million square miles of sand, into a fertile 
and habitable country. One plan has been to drive 
artesian wells throughout the desert and thus obtain a 
supply of water for irrigation, and some work in this 
direction has actually been undertaken by the French 
government with promise of success. Another scheme, 
of larger and more sensational features, has been the 
conversion of the whole Sahara basin into a great 
inland sea by cutting a channel through the northern 
ridge that divides it from the Mediterranean, and 
letting in the waters of the latter through the opening 
thus made. A later enterprise than any of these for 
the development of the Saharan waste has been con- 
ceived by a Frenchman, M. Jacques Lebaudy, to whom 
the French papers are applying the derisive term the 
‘*Emperor of the Sahara.’’ M. Lebaudy, who is a 
millionaire, seems determined to literally ‘‘burn’’ 
some of his money by founding a State under the 
torrid heat of Sahara’s sun, on an oasis said to be as 
large as Ireland. It is his idea that by irrigation and 
tree-planting he can gradually extend the bounds of this 
oasis until a large area of the contiguous desert will 
be brought into a habitable condition. While M. Le- 
baudy’s plan seems not 





Carter is not liked by 
the natives. His 
brother, C. L. Carter, 


was killed in the other- 
wise bloodless revolu- 
tion of 1895, for which 
many of the leading Ha- 
waiians were punished. 


HAT HER Majesty, 
Liliuokalani, the 


dethroned Queen of the 
Hawaiian Islands, is a 
persistent woman is 
proved by the fact that 
she has again gone to 
Washington to press her 
claims for reimburse- 
ment for the crown lands 
of Hawaii, which were 
taken away from her by 
the Dole government in 
1893. She has pleaded 
in vain with every Con- 
gress since the annexa- 
tion of the islands, but 








wholly visionary Paris 
has set him down as 
crazy, and he has found 
no support for his enter- 
prise among his coun- 
trymen, notwithstanding 
their usual credulity. 
a 

N° ONE among the 

women of high de- 
gree in England to-day 
has achieved so much 
success in genuine art 
work as the Princess 
Louise, the Duchess of 
Argyll. And this dis- 
tinction has been gained 
partly by virtue of in- 
herited tastes and tend- 
encies and partly as the 
result of long and hard 
study. It is said that 
the princess showed a 
marked aptitude for 
ie both sculpture and draw- 
Rie ing as a mere child, and 








will again open head- 
quarters at the national 
capital and work for the 
appropriation, which the 
best advisers tell her it is 
useless to hope for. If she asked for the full value of 
the lands her claim would be $80,000,000. On a legal 
decision that the lands were the property not of the 
monarch, but of the throne, the Dole government 
termed them all public lands. The ex-Queen lives a 
very quiet and secluded life in Honolulu. She is sel- 
dom seen in public. Her close friends are, naturally 
enough, royalists still. Since annexation, however, 
she has always in her public utterances advised her 
people to become good, patriotic Americans. The 
fallen monarch does not age very rapidly and is in 
good health. Recently she consented to sit for a 
Honolulu photographer. The result shows a still hand- 
some Hawaiian woman, less portly than when she 
caused a rebellion by overthrowing the constitution of 
her kingdom. 
ANXIETY CONCERNING the health of the Emperor 
of Germany, William II., is nothing new, and it 
will not subside in 
consequence of the 
reports of physi- 
cians and surgeons, 
because confidence in 
such reports has been 
undermined. It is in- 
evitable that the most 
favorable conditions 
should be given to 
calm the public and 
to prevent panicky 
forebodings. Em- 
peror William has 
had a shortened arm 
from birth, and at- 
tributes it to the 
incompetency of Eng- 
lish physicians who 
attended his mother 
at the time of his 
birth. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact he is a 
mighty hunter and a 











EMPEROR WILLIAM, 
The recent operation on whom caused 
great anxiety in Europe.——Bieber 


EX-QUEEN LILIUOKALANI, 


Who is still striving to secure payment for the Hawaiian 
crown lands.—//enshall 


began very earlya course 
of lessons in sculpture, 
being fortunate enough 
to have as her teacher 
and guide in this study 
her cousin, Count Gleichen, himself a most successful 
artist. Princess Louise is very proud of the fact that she 
has often had her work exhibited, especially in foreign 
galleries, where the identity of the artist was quite 
unsuspected. She is fonder of sculpture than she is of 
oil-painting or of water-color, and has done some really 
fine statuary, particularly charming being the present- 
ment’ of her own mother as ‘‘The Maiden Monarch.’’ 
This extremely attractive and original statue is in 








MONSIEUR JACQUES LEBAUDY, 
Who 1s derisively styled the ‘‘ Emperor of the Sahara.” 





MONSIGNOR MERRY DEL VAL, 


The brilliant prelate who has been made a cardinal by 
Pope Pius X.—Abeniacar. 
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Kensington 
Gardens, Lon- 
don. The prin- 
cess is as fond 
of traveling as 
is the Duke of 
Argyll, and to- 
gether they 
have made 
more than one 
long and_ ro- 
mantic journey 
on the conti- 
nent, deliberately choosing those places where the ordi- 
nary tourist never dreams of going. The duchess 
spent some years in Canada, when Lord Lorne was 
Governor-General there, and retains a lively interest in 
everything pertaining to our northern neighbor. 
— 
HE ELEVATION of Monsignor Merry del Val to 
the cardinalate was no surprise to those acquainted 
with the drift of feeling and sentiment at the Vatican. 
Monsignor del Val stood high in the esteem and affec- 
tion of the late Pope Leo and was prominent among 
those mentioned as his possible successor. He has 
been intrusted with several important diplomatic mis- 
sions to England and Canada, and is regarded as one 
of the most brilliant and astute men in the service of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is said that the new 
cardinal, immediately on his appointment being an- 
nounced, received thousands of congratulatory tele- 
grams, many of them 
from America. Shortly 
before this appointment 
Cardinal del Val was 
selected as secretary of 
state at the Vatican. It 
is supposed that he will 
completely guide Pius 
X., who is no diploma- 
tist, and the older mem- 
bers of the Curia are 
dismayed, first, by his 
youth—he is only thirty- 
eight—-and, secondly, by 
the fear that, as a Span- 
iard, he will not com- 
pletely understand the 
great Italian ecclesias- 
tics, who to some extent 
control the Roman Cath- 
olic world. It is be- 
lieved that the Austrian 
court protested private- 
ly against the appoint- 
ment, and that Cardinal 
Gibbons expressed to his 
Holiness some fear lest a 
Spanish secretary should 
raise difficultigs in the 
way of the settlement of 
the Philippines. 
— 





THE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, 


Daughter of Queen Victoria and an accom- 
plished artist. 


T IS to be ardently hoped that for the sake of his 
own good name, and for the honor of the body of 
which he is a member, Senator Dietrich, of Nebraska, 
will be able to prove himself innocent of the charges 
under which he has been indicted by a Federal grand 
jury. These charges are to the effect that the Sen- 
ator has been guilty of conspiracy and bribery in con- 
nection with the appointment of Jacob Fisher as post- 
master at Hastings, Neb. The Senator indorsed 
the candidacy of Mr. Fisher for the postmastership, 
it is alleged, on one condition, among others, that 
Mr. Fisher should reimburse Mr. Dietrich for the re- 
duction in rental required to have the post-office in 
Hastings removed to a_ building which the Senator 
owns in that city. On the part of the Senator, it is de- 
clared that the indictment against him is the result of 
a local political quarrel, and that he is innocent of any 
intentional wrong-doing and is ready to meet the 
charges. An incidental, but unfortunate, feature in 
the case for Senator 
Dietrich appears in 
one action of District 
Attorney Summers, 
of Omaha, who 
“called off’’ an in- 
vestigation of the 
Fisher appointment 
at the point where 
the evidence seemed 
likely to involve the 
Senator. For this ac- 
tion the district at- 
torney has been se- 
verely reproved by 
Attorney-General 
Knox. The _indict- 
ment against Mr. 
Dietrich is the first 
ever returned against 
a United States Sen- 
ator in connection 
with a Federal ap- 
pointment. 





SENATOR CHARLES H. DIETRICH, 
Under indictment for alleged conspiracy 
and bribery. — Bed/. 








A Review of 


WHEN PRINCETON fought up- 

hill, stormed the heights, and 
captured the Yale citadel, by 11 to 
6, on November 14th, the general 
opinion of old players seemed to be 
that the better balanced team won 
the game. True, the difference be- 
tween the two elevens, each taken as 
a whole and at its best, was slight ; 
true, also, that Yale’s attack, in its 
conception and (at first) in its exe- 
cution, was the most terrific weapon 
of offense seen this fall; but it is 
true, also, that there are many es- 
sentials to a winning game besides 
a hard offense, and in 
most of these other de- 
partments Princeton 
went Yale one better on 
that day. 

The advantage in 
weight, age, and experience was Yale’s. 
She outweighed Princeton by fourteen 
pounds per man in the line. Both played 
a fierce and 
sandy game, as 
both invariably 
have in their 
long, unbroken 
series. Each 
team rallied 
around one 
man, Hogan 
and De Witt, 
but the other 
men did their 
full share and 
made the work 
of these two 
premier play- 
ers possible. 

While Yale’s 
attack was stronger, the 
statistics, compiled and 
verified by non-partisan ex- 
perts from Boston, do not 
show as marked superiority 
as many suppose. During 
the game Yale made 19 
first downs in rushing to 16 
for Princeton, and 244 yards to 204. In defensive 
playing Yale ran back punts 125 yards to 85, and 
earned 5 yards to 70 in blocking kicks. Yale punted 
22 times for 8388 yards, and 
Princeton 21 times for 807. 
Yale lost 50 yards in pen- 
alties, Princeton none. This 
is pretty close playing, 
taken altogether, and one 
can readily see how the in- 
troduction of one more ele- 
ment of superiority on 
either side might settle the 
outcome. Three such ele- 
ments were possessed by 
Princeton in marked de- 
gree: one was the resource- 
ful and omnipresent De 
Witt; another, that quality 
to describe which one may 
simply say that the Tiger 
was ‘Johnny - on - the- 
spot’’ ; the third was phys- 
ical condition. Hence this 
unterrified, cheerful young 
aggregation, covering its 
own mistakes and profiting 
by Yale’s, playing better 
and better throughout the 
game, while Yale slowly but surely retrograded, won 
its fourth victory out of the last eight Princeton- Yale 
contests, and with it the nominal championship of the 
year. 





BENNETT, HALF- 
BACK, PENN- 
BYLVANIA.-Gilbert 





BISHOP, END, COLUMBIA. 
Earle. 





SHEVLIN, END, YALE. 
Pach. 





SHORT, CENTRE, PRINCE- 
TON.— Pach 


PEABODY, HALF-BACK, WIL- 
LIAMS —Kinaman 





DE WITT, GUARD 


FARABAUGH, HALF-BACK, LE- 
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the Eastern College Football Season 


By C. E. Patterson 





RANKING : 1, Princeton; 2, Yale; 3, Dartmouth; 4, Harvard ; 
5, West Point ; 6, Columbia; 7, Amherst; 8, Pennsylvania; 


9, Lehigh ; 10, Cornell; 11, Brown; 12, Williams. 











Third in rank are the lusty men of Dartmouth, men 
not only of individual brilliancy, but of almost irresisti- 
ble power as ateam. They were the heaviest team of 
the year, and the only eleven, outside of Yale’s, to 
make any serious impression on Princeton’s defense ; 
they rushed the ball twice as far as any team they 
played ; they buried the colleges formerly in their own 
class ; they completely outplayed Harvard, by 11-0, one 
week before the latter played Yale, and when all the 
crimson regulars, save Bow- 
ditch, wereinline. Their sea- 
son was far more consistent 
than that of Harvard or Co- 
lumbia, and their only serious 
set-back was their Princeton 
defeat of 0-17. It must be 
said, in fairness, that they 
were at least as much below 
their subsequent game as, of 
course, was Princeton. Dart- 
mouth’s advance in football 
prominence seems to be pro- 
portionate to her’ general 
growth as an institution. She 
certainly is well out of the 
‘* small college ’’ class. 

Harvard is no better than 
fourth this year. The ma- 
terial was good, the coaching 
efficient, but, on the statement 
of inside Harvard men them- 
selves, the spirit of the players 
was not right throughout the 
whole month of October. With 
the week of the Pennsylvania 
game the Harvard team began 
to wake up and get together, but it was toolate. Har- 
vard’s attack gained steadily against the much weaker 
Quaker eleven, netting 35 first downs to 6 and 269 yards 
to 56 in ordinary rushing alone. Then the attack suf- 
fered a very severe relapse, for against Dartmouth Har- 
vard secured but 50 yards ; but against Yale (the latter 
being subdued and sore from the terrific battle with 
Princeton, and playing, in some respects, a far less ef- 
fective game) the crimson showed its best attack of 
the year, actually outrushing Yale by 240 yards to 120. 
Her vigilant coaches had learned much from watching 
the Princeton backs gain through Kinney, and wisely 
put a well-constructed, smashing play straight through 
tackle for repeated gains. But here again we were 
taught that deficiencies ‘in other directions will often 
more than offset the most powerful attack, and what 
with wretched passing, fumbling three times on the 
very eve of as many touchdowns, uncertain kick- 
ing, slow work at quarter, and failure to be on the 
spot when Yale’s errors occurred, down went as good 
a line-smashing offense as any team could wish to have. 

Incidentally, no better evidence could be furnished 
of Yale’s deterioration in physical condition after the 
Princeton game than the mere statement that Har- 
vard was able to gain practically as much ground as 
against the weak Pennsylvania team two weeks earlier. 
Another noteworthy feature was Yale’s comparatively 
few rushes. She seemed to rely on her superb kicking 
game, making but 36 rushes as against Harvard’s 78. 
Against Princeton, Yale rushed the ball 65 times. 
Some of the Yale men played better as individuals, but 
not asateam. They looked and acted, much of the 
time, as though they had been dug up. 

Fifth place goes to West Point, which had a good 
team, though hardly up to last season. West Point, 
always out-weighed, invariably fights as soldiers should, 
is quite as quick to yrasp opportunities as Princeton 
was this year, and is ulways a refreshing, inspiring 
sight to a lover of football. Her best achievements 
were of course her close game with Harvard, her de- 
feat of Chicago (another fond Western hope shat- 
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tered !), and her dearest foe, the 
Navy, again humbled in the dust. 
West Point football averages well 
because it is built upon enduring 
foundations. There are brains, thor- 
oughness, and adaptability, as well 
as a martial spirit in the cadets’ 
game. 

Columbia’s season has been a 
good one, although her chief claims 
to glory have been two victories 
over the weakest Pennsylvania and 
Cornell teams seen in many years. 
Against Yale, however, Columbia 
was as much overrated as Pennsyl- 
vania had been in her 
game with Columbia a 
week earlier. Pennsyl- 
vania gained 16 first 
downs to 9, and made 
twice as much ground in 
rushing, yet lost, 6-18, because she could 
not hold the ball or fall on it. That Cor- 
nell could score twice on Columbia, when, 
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around a 
Princeton sub- 
stitute, she 
could make 
only 19 yards 
against the 
Tigers, is evi- 
dence of value 
in deciding just 
how strong Co- 
lumbia really 
was. She 
really did very 
little ground- 
gaining that 
was of a sub- 
stantial kind. 

Amherst clearly takes 
seventh place, a fine show- 
ing, indeed, for so light a 
team, and one so seriously 
handicapped. With rela- 
tively few men from whom 
to choose, and a good cap- 
tain and inspiring leader shut out by serious illness, 
Amherst, nevertheless, turned a trick for her men to 
talk about for twenty years by beating Harvard, 5-0, 


a feat no other small col- 


lege, save Wesleyan (16-0 
in 1883), had ever per- 
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formed. Amherst was at 
her best in this game, went 
far off in her Columbia and 
Holy Cross games, but was 
good enough to put the ball 
inside Dartmouth’s _ ten- 
yard line three times, al- 
though beaten by 0-18, the 
Dartmouth men _ getting 
two scores on runs the 
length of the field. Much 
of her strength was due to 
her powerful _ back-field, 
which helped to make good 
the lack of weight in the 
line. 

Pennsylvania has been a 
sad disappointment. With 
abundant material and 
many experienced coaches, 
it has been the “ in-and- 
out’’ team of the year. 
The old lack of proficiency 
in the rudimentaries was again Pennsylvania’s undo- 
ing, although that was the phase of football to which 
the coaches gave most attention. Uncertainty and 

Continued on page 592. 
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SECTION OF THE TRAIN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION, SHOWING THE LATTER'S REMARKABLE MANNER IN WHICH THE CARS WERE TELESCOPED AS A RESULT 
TREMENDOUS FORCE. OF THE COLLISION. 


WRECK AND EXPLOSION THAT STARTLED DELAWARE, 


FREIGHT-TRAINS ON THE PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON LINE COLLIDED AT GREENWOOD DURING A BLINDING SNOW-STORM ; DYNAMITE-CAR AND NAPHTHA-TANK EXPLODED AND 
FIRE FOLLOWED ; THREE PERSONS KILLED AND SEVENTEEN BADLY HURT; MANY CARS AND ONE HUNDRED BUILDINGS DESTROYED OR DAMAGED; LOSS, $200,000. 
Photographed directly after the accident and during the snow-storm by A. A. Dawson 


How Jefferson Planned To Escape 


A CURIOUS but rarely - mentioned 

feature of Thomas Jefferson’s fa- 
mous home at Monticello, Va., is a tun- 
nel extending from the cellar of the 
mansion for a distance of a couple of 
hundred feet and having its outlet in an 
open field. This underground way, which 
is large enough to permit the easy pas- 
sage of a man from one end to the other, 
was dug by Jefferson’s slaves during the 
war of the Revolution and was designed 
as a means of escape for their master in 
case of a sudden surrounding of the 
house by British troops. The outer end 
of the tunnel is nowadays plainly visible, 
and is supplied with an iron grating to 
prevent unauthorized exploration. For 
years after its construction. however, 
this opening was effcctually econcealed 
by a dense growth of thickets, while the 
cellar end was of course ingeniously 
masked. Only a few appear to have 
known of the building of the tunnel, 
and so far as is recorded its utility was 
never put to a practical test. In 1781, back into place. The negro under the 
when Jefferson was Governor of the porch had to remain there many hours 
State, and during Cornwallis’s invasion, REMARKABLE MEMENTO OF THE REVOLUTION—OUTLET OF THE TUNNEL DUG FROM THE CELLAR before an opportunity was given him to 
a British force under Tarleton took OF JEFFERSON'S HOUSE AT MONTICELLO, TO AFFORD A MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM BRITISH creep forth unobserved. 

SOLDIERS.— Drew. 





possession of the house and occupied it 
for several days. Jefferson then nar- 
rowly escaped capture, but got away 
safely to the mountains without having 
to make use of his tunnel. 

The intruders did not, as might have 
been expected, do any material damage 
to the property of the distinguished 
“‘rebel,’’ confining their depredations 
mainly to the wine casks, but making a 
thorough job of this. However, they 
found but little really valuable loot in the 
house, for just before their arrival two 
faithful negroes had hidden the silver 
and other articles of worth under the 
porch, placing them there through an 
opening made by lifting a floor board. 
One of the colored men was inside of 
this primitive safe-deposit vault ar- 
ranging things when the red-coats came 
around the corner of the building. Be- 
fore they could see what he was doing 
the slave outside warned his fellow 
and instantly pressed the loosened plank 

















PORFIRIO MELENDES, LATELY APPOINTED OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THE NEW REPUBLIC—-AMERICAN AND PANAMANIAN OFFICERS MEET. GENERAL HUERTAS, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


GOVERNOR OF COLON. ; 1. Lieutenant Simon P. Fullenwider. 2. Lieutenant Philip Andrews. 3. Commander Thomas S. Phelps. 4. Consul- OF THE PANAMA ARMY. 
General Gudger. 5. Admiral Glass. 6. General Huertas. 7, Augustin Arango. 8. Colonel Tascon. 








PANAMA TROOPS GUARDING PASSAGE TO STEAMER ON WHICH GENERAL REYES AND OTHER TYPICAL BODY OF ISTHMIAN SOLDIERS ON DUTY AT COLON DURING THE RECENT 
COLOMBIAN COMMISSIONERS REACHED COLON. EXCITEMENT IN PANAMA. 


PANAMA’S SUCCESSFUL SECESSION FROM COLOMBIA. 


INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE BEVOLUTION WHEREBY THE ISTHMIAN REPUBLIC GAINED ITS INDEPENDENCE IN A DAY.—Photographs bj) J. Vadutu, 
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IVE FINANCIAL cata- 
clysms—in 1818, 1837, 
1857, 1873, and 1893—by 
attaining national propor- 
tions, by lasting several 
years, and by inflicting 
great damage in ‘most of 
the country’s business in- 
terests, have risen to the 
dignity of panics. A few 
other monetary disturb- 
ances——in 1826, 1848, 1866, 
1869, 1884, and 1890 —re- 
stricted in field of activity, 
in duration, and in destruc- 
tiveness, may be designated 
as financial flurries. The 
basic conditions to-day are 
widely different from those 
which existed at the time of all the first-named series 
of phenomena, though there is a superficial resem- 
blance between to-day’s situation, in a few of its 
features, and that which prevailed at the time of some 
of the second series of occurrences. 


3 


In August, 1818, the Bank of the United States 
suddenly announced that its notes thereafter would be 
received only at its own counter and at that of the 
branch which issued them, thus depriving many local 
banks of a valuable privilege. It then called upon all 
local banks to pay their balances to it. Many of those 
institutions, particularly in Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, unable to meet this demand, closed their doors, 
credit received a rude shock, *‘ runs’’ were made on 
other banks, enterprise was checked, the prices of 
commodities fell, and a panic was “‘ on.’’ 

The conditions which made the panic inevitable, 
either in 1818 or 1819, existed several years before 
the United States Bank’s move precipitated it. The 
war of 1812-15 increased the national debt from 
$45,000,000 in the former year to $135,000,000 in the 
latter ; destroyed property of all sorts valued at over 
$200,000,000 ; drove virtually all the gold out of the 
country and replaced it by a great inflation of paper 
currency inadequately secured ; diverted to manufac- 
tures an immense amount of capital before that time 
invested in agriculture and commerce ; incited an over- 
production of manufactures which was swelled to por- 
tentous volume by the flood of foreign goods which 
surged into the country when the end of the war and 
the lowering of the tariff barriers removed the inter- 
dict on importation. The United States Bank’s move 
against the little monetary institutions, which was, of 
course, incited by these conditions, merely determined 
the time when the inevitable convulsion was to take 
place. 

Monroe was the President who was beset by the 
panic of 1818, which came a year and a half after he 
entered office, which lasted three or four years, and 
which was a very unpleasant accompaniment of the 
“era of good feeling.’’ Van Buren, right at the out- 
set in his career, was hit by a far more serious con- 
vulsion. This had many causes. Jackson, soon after 
he entered office in 1829, began to excite distrust in 
the United States Bank’s solvency. He vetoed a bill 
in 1832 which would grant it a twenty-years’ extension 
of charter. Right after his re-election, in that year, 
he began to withdraw the government deposits from it 
and put them into institutions which his Whig and 
Democratic enemies dubbed the ‘* pet banks.’’ Small 
banks in the meantime began issuing great amounts of 
currency, inadequately secured by specie, which helped 
to expand ti.e wild speculation in government lands, 
which the era of canal building, just then starting, in- 
cited. In 1836, simultaneously with the death. of the 
United States Bank at the expiration of its charter, 
Jackson issued a circular, in opposition to the senti- 
ment of a majority of Congress and of the Cabinet, 
directing that nothing but gold and silver should be 
received in payment for public lands. This sent the 
notes back to the banks for redemption. Swamped by 
the flood, which they never expected, and which they, 
especially in the West, had taken no precautions to 
meet, they suspended, and the crash came. 

Between March 4th, 1837, when Van Buren entered 
the White House, and the end of April, seven weeks 
later, the failures of banks and mercantile houses in 
New York City alone aggregated over one hundred 
million dollars, and on May 10th all the city’s banks 
suspended specie payments. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Hartford, Providence, Albany, New Or- 
leans, and other business centres were also hit hard, 
and their banks, following the New York example, 
closed their doors for several months, specie mean- 
while flying out of the country or getting into hiding. 
Appealed to by business men from all over the country 
to call Congress in session to grant relief, Van Buren 
summoned that body, which met on September 4th, 
1837. 

In his message Van Buren urged the abandonment 
of banks as the fiscal agents of the government, rec- 
ommended the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury, where the government could have direct control 
of its funds, and said safety demanded the exclusive 
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use of gold and silver in the treasury’s fiscal opera- 
tions. Congress in the extra session, which closed on 
October 16th, passed an act authorizing the issue of 
treasury notes not exceeding $10,000,000, and post- 
poned to January Ist, 1839, the payment of the install- 
ment of the surplus revenues to the States ; and when 
that date came, there being no surplus, it was never 
paid. Van Buren’s independent treasury failed in that 
Congress, was passed in 1840, was repealed by the 
Whigs in 1841 in the Harrison-Tyler administration, 
was re-established in 1846 after the Democrats re- 
entered power under Polk, and, with some modifica- 
tions, is in operation to this day. Although Van Bu- 
ren personally had no hand in bringing the panic of 
1437, it hit him and his party heavily in the presi- 
dential election of 1840, and was one of the causes 
of the Whig avalanche in that year which swept “* Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too’’ into office. 
II. 

As was the experience a few years after the panic 
of 1818, credit was at length restored after the crash 
of 1837, and then came a renewal of wildcat banking 
and currency inflation, another era of extravagant 
speculation, a rebound in prices, and a new smash-up, 
which took place in 1857. The inflation and the spec- 
ulation in the 1837-57 cycle was intensified by the 
annexation of Texas in 1845; the war of 1846 against 
Mexico, by which the United States, through conquest 
and purchase, obtained the territory comprised in the 
present States of California, Nevada, and Utah, parts 
of the States of Colorado and Wyoming, and most of 
the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and by 
the discovery of gold in California in 1848. All sorts 
of enterprise, including railroad building, was pushed 
to an extravagant degree. Men bought what they did 
not want, manufactured what they could not sell, con- 
tracted debts which they could not pay. The reduc- 
tion of the tariff, too, under the Walker act of 1846, 
and the further cut under the law signed on March 3d, 
1857, doubtless had a disturbing effect on manufac- 
tures and trade. The slavery troubles in Kansas, a 
portent of the Civil War, which came a little later, 
likewise had an adverse influence. 

On August 24th, 1857, a little less than five months 
after Buchanan entered the White House, the Ohio 
Life and Trust Company, of Cincinnati, failed, with 
liabilities of $7,000,000. Then the speculative bubble 
burst. In New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
and most of the rest of the financial centres banks 
went down. The New York Legislature, as in the 
case of 1837, passed an act (October 14th, 1857) au- 
thorizing a suspension of specie payments by the 
banks of the State for a year ; other States followed 
the example ; mills closed ; industry of all sorts was 
checked ; the failures for 1857 amounted in the country 
as a whole to $292,000,000 ; and in New York City 
alone 40,000 mechanics were thrown out of employ- 
ment. Some of the New York City banks resumed 
specie payments on December 24th, 1857, as a Christ- 
mas gift to the community, but the effects of the 
crash lasted till the beginning of the war in 1861, when 
most kinds of trade received a boom for a few years. 

The war of 1861-65 killed wildcat banking forever 
in the United States by taxing the currency of the 
State banks out of existence. As specie payments, 
however, were suspended throughout the country on 
January Ist, 1862, and as, in 1862 and 1863, the 
treasury emitted $449,000,000 of greenbacks, or fiat 
money, the national bank notes and all the rest of the 
country’s currency fluctuated in purchasing power as 
the government’s credit rose and fell, that credit being 
at its lowest when, on July 11th, 1864, ina particularly 
dark hour of the war, it required $2.85 in greenbacks 
to buy $1 in gold. After Appomattox the gap between 
greenbacks and gold gradually diminished, but the 
presence of this inflated currency, together with the 
immense spur to speculation, particularly in railroad 
building—outstripping by half a dozen years the coun- 
try’s actual needs—that the end of the war brought 
incited the bound in fictitious values which precipitated 
the crash of 1873. 

On September 18th, 1873, the great banking house 
of Jay Cooke & Co., in New York, which floated the 
government’s bonds during the Civil War, but which 
was then promoting the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
suspended, with liabilities of many millions of dollars. 
Runs took place on many of the banks of that city, a 
few of them and many mercantile houses fell, the 
other banks suspended currency payments for forty 
days (there was no specie in circulation to suspend) ; 
the New York Stock Exchange closed its shutters for 
twelve days, and all the familiar accompaniments of a 
panic—which were reproduced in every other business 
centre throughout the United States — burst on the 
country. 


ITI. 


This comprises all the financial panics which have 
taken place in the United States except the latest of 
them all, that of 1893. Of the milder disturbances, 
or flurries—1826, 1848, 1866, 1869, 1884, and 1890 
striking midway between the panies, those of 1869, in 
which James Fisk and Jay Gould sent gold up from 
1483 on September 23d to 162 1-2 on September 24th 
(Black Friday); of 1884, in which the Marine ‘Bank 
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and the firm of Grant & TRY - - 
Ward, both of New York, 
were wrecked; and of 
1890, which was caused é Ko. py 
by the collapse of the big 

British house of Baring Brothers, were the most im- 
portant. While the effects in all of these were de- 
structive, they did not extend far beyond Wall Street, 
and did not last Jong there. 

The factors leading to the panic of 1893 will now 
be recounted. When the specie-resumption act, signed 
by Grant in 1875, went into operation on January lst, 
1879, there was a prompt rebound from the low-price 
level of the panic of 1873. A feeling of buoyancy set 
in throughout the country such as had not been ex- 
perienced since 1849-52, the years immediately follow- 
ing the advent of California’s gold flood and Aus- 
tralia’s gold discovery. Except as checked by the 
temporary reactions caused by Garfield’s assassination 
in the summer of 1881, the Grant & Ward failure in 
the spring of 1884 and the Baring breakdown in the 
fall of 1890, prices maintained a fairly high level until 
the end of 1892. But a new factor—the silver dilu- 
tion under the Bland-Allison act of 1878 and the Sher- 
man law of 1900—began before 1892, on account of 
the steady decline in the price of silver, and the broaden- 
ing of the gulf between silver and gold under the 16- 
to-1 coinage ratio, to have an adverse effect. Con- 
verging with this in the latter part of 1892 were 
two other menacing influences—the tariff act of Octo- 
ber, 1890, under which the government’s surplus rev- 
enues were cut from $85,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1890 to $27,000,000 in 1891, and to $10,000,000 in 
1892 ; and the election of Cleveland in November of 
the latter year, with its portent of further tariff 
tinkering, which, however, was not consummated until 
August, 1894. 

On his entrance into office on March 4th, 1893, with 
a Congress dominated by his party in both branches 
(which was the first time that the Democrats con- 
trolled the executive and both bodies of the legislative 
department of the government simultaneously since 
1857-59, under Buchanan), President Cleveland was 
confronted with a crisis similar to that which Van 
Buren met when he entered the White House in 1837. 
In April, 1898, for the first time since the resumption 
of specie payments on January Ist, 1879, the net gold 
in the treasury dropped below the $100,000,000 line. 
During the five months ending with May of that year 
the net gold exportation from the ccuntry was $61,- 
000,000, and the outflow continued. A'‘arm seized the 
people; ‘‘runs’’ on banks were made in many cities ; 
hundreds of banks suspended or collapsed ; great busi- 
ness houses went down in many cities, pulling other con- 
cerns down with them; mills suspended or reduced 
their hours of labor; wages in many industries were 
reduced, and all the regular accompaniments of a panic 
appeared. 

In answer to the appeals of financiers and business 
men from all over the country Cleveland called Con- 
gress in extra session; it met on August 7th, 1893 ; 
he, in a special message, urged the repeal of the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman silver law; the Repub- 
licans (except the small silver contingent) joined with 
the gold Democrats and carried the repeai after a long 
and exciting contest; and on November lst of that 
year, when the repeal bill was signed by Cleveland, 
silver purchases by the government ceased. 

Is the cycle from despondency to buoyancy and 
back again to despondency once more completed ? 
Probably not. It is safe, indeed, to say, unquestion- 
ably not. Under the twenty-year law of periodicity 
between panics which, approximately, has prevailed 
hitherto, a serious financial convulsion in the United 
States is not due until about 1913. Very likely the 
reaction of 1903 is of the same generic order as that 
of 1884, and of the other flurries which have struck 
around the middle of the swing from adversity to pros- 
perity, and back again to adversity. 

In some of its surface features the reaction of 
1903 bears a close resemblance to that of 1884. The 
upward bound in business activity, and in prices of 
commodities and securities which came in 1897, asa 
result of the defeat of Bryan and free silver in 1896, 
closely corresponded to that which set in just after 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879: the crop 
average in the two cases was high for several years ; 
and in each instance speculation was halted by an assas- 
sination (Garfield’s in 1881 and McKinley’s in 1901), 
with this variation, that in 1901 the halt came through 
the Morgan-Harriman-Pacific Railroad feud on the 
New York Stock Exchange in May, a few months 
before the assassination, and the halt, both imme- 
diately before and immediately after the assassina- 
tion, was slighter than was that which followed the 
killing of Garfield. 

In some important particulars, however, there is a 
broad divergence between to-day’s conditions and those 
of a score of years ago. The stalwart-half-breed feud 
of 1881, which had Garfield’s assassination as an inci- 
dent, turned many Republican States over to the Dem- 
ocrats in the State elections of 1881, 1882, and 1883 ; 
gave Cleveland his 193,000 plurality in his sweep of 
New York in 1882; put the House of Representatives 

Continued on- page 592. 
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WIFE OF AN ITALIAN MINER ABOUT TO ITALIAN COKE-PULLERS WHO WERE 
BAKE BREAD IN A PRIMITIVE ENGAGED AT THE OVENS 
OUT-DOOR OVEN. AT SEGUNDO. 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF TRINIDAD, CENTRE OF THE SOUTHERN COAL-FIELDS, WHERE THE STRIKE TOOK PLACE. 


BIG STRIKE OF COAL-MINERS IN SOUTHERN COLORADO 
SCENES IN THE REGION WHERE 8,000 EMPLOYES OF THE FUEL COMPANIES STRUCK FOR A SHORT DAY AND HIGHER WAGES.—P% 
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A Review of the Eastern College Football Season 


unevenness pervaded the atmosphere, both in changes 
in the team and as to systems of offensive play, but 
the season closed with the annual grand-stand finish 
against Cornell. 

Lehigh has had a better season than for a number 
of years, thanks partly to the genius of Dr. Newton 
and to unusually well-seasoned material. She held 
Princeton down, tied Cornell, and beat her hot rival, 
Lafayette, 12-6. The team has not been heavy, but 
it has been aggressive, persistent, was worked for all 
it had in it, and its season’s record is better than Cor- 
nell’s. 

Cornell has certainly been ‘‘ up against it.’’ The un- 
usual ravages of graduation and the typhoid epidemic 
left only five of last year’s regulars at all available. 
Such a dearth of material has not been seen at Ithaca 
in years. The team has been unusually light and in- 
experienced, and their leader, the veteran Hunt, has 
been disabled almost all the year. Viewed thus, their 
gameness and hard work are little short of heroic. 
The team was well coached, but the most of the men 
simply did not have it in them. 

It was an off-year for Brown this year. A weak 
scrub, an unevenly balanced team, few first-class men, 
and the lack of suitable substitutes caused Brown to 
go back to her class of ten years ago, and she was 
buried by all the teams from whom she cared most to 
win. There was one “ flash-in-the-pan’’ against Wil- 
liams, however, in which Brown put up her best game, 
but like Cornell her team simply did not have it in them 
to turn out high-grade football. 

Although there were plenty of veterans at Wil- 
liams, these were light ; consequently, playing against 
the much heavier Columbia and Dartmouth forwards 
in muddy fields, they were badly handicapped; yet 
their chief drawback was a failing of their own—name- 
ly, wretched, disastrous fumbling. Oh, how much of 
this there has been this year! Ask Yale, ask Pennsyl- 
vania, ask Brown! But for that the back-field would 
have ranked high, for it was powerful in advance, and 
the men worked well together. 

Lafayette had a weak schedule, and only showed up 
well in one game—that against a partly-substitute 
Princeton eleven. It was not up to recent Lafayette 
standards, and had its ups and downs, especially its 
downs, although the latter were not of the sort that 
allowed it to keep the ball. 

The new rules have made little difference in the 
matter of injuries. Few expected they would. But 
although they were in the nature of a compromise, 
they really have opened up the game and made it 
more attractive to the spectator. 


THE ALL-EASTERN COLLEGE ELEVEN OF 1903. 


No one can reasonably hope to compare Eastern 
and Western teams or individuals, so this review is 
strictly confined to the East : 


First eleven: Ends, Davisand Henry, Princeton; tackles, Hogan, 
Yale, and Turner, Dartmouth; guards, De Witt, Princeton, and Gil- 
man, Dartmouth; centre, Short, Princeton ; quarter-back, Witham, 
Dartmouth : half-backs, Kafer, Princeton, and Mitchell, Yale; full- 
back, Farmer, Yale. 

Second eleven ; Ends, Shevlin, Yale, and Bowditch, Harvard; 
tackles, Graves, West Point, and Cooney, Princeton ; guards, Bloomer, 
Yale, and Piekarski, Pennsylvania; centre, Hooper, Dartmouth ; 
quarter-back, Rockwell, Yale; half-backs, Vaughn, Dartmouth, and 
Hurley, Harvard ; full-back, Foster, Dartmouth. 


To select the ends is a severe test of judgment, 
there are so many of exceptional calibre. Each col- 
lege partisan has honest grounds for supposing his 
own to be the best, but the perfect co-operation of 
Davis and Henry, their lightning speed, sure tackling, 
and excellent boxing on the offense seem to throw the 
balance in their favor. Their game was even all 
through the year, whereas Shevlin had a bad streak 
in the second half of the Princeton game and against 
Harvard, and Rafferty was much below form in parts 
of each contest. Against all of them it was necessary 
for their opponents at times to send extra men, but 
the superior steadiness of the Princeton ends gives 
them the honors. Bowditch, too, is a beautiful end, and 
other strong players were Bishop, the best end Co- 
lumbia has yet produced ; Bullock and Glaze, of Dart- 
mouth, both brilliant defensive players, surpassed by 
few in going down on kicks and open-field tackling ; 
Durnin, of Lehigh; Weede and Metzgar, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Eyster, of Wesleyan; Priddy, of Amherst; 
Russ and Schwinn, of Brown, both of whom have 
done heroic work under trying circumstances ; Lewis, 
of Williams ; Soule, of Annapolis ; and Rockwell and 
Hammond, of West Point. 

Hogan, of Yale, is not only the bright particular 
tackle of 1903, but he goes up into the class of past 
grand-masters, with Cowan, Gill, Newell, Lea, and a 
very few more. What Yale would have done without 
this ‘heart of oak ’’ is difficult to imagine. Turner, 
of Dartmouth, a bull in strength, 210 pounds in weight, 
and a bucker of fierce powers, is an easy second. 

Graves, the veteran heavy-weight West Point 
tackle, has few equals in any department of tackle 
play ; Lindsay, of Dartmouth, is another giant who, 
especially in defensive work, could not be omitted 
from any all-American eleven except for such a wealth 
of material. Both Princeton’s (Cooney and Reed) and 
Harvard’s (Meier and Knowlton) tackles were lighter 
than these men, but were excellent for their weight, 
and heady and sandy, particularly Cooney, who was a 
strong repeater and never hurt. Pierce, of Amherst, 
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was a remarkable player for his weight, and Doe, of 
West Point, and Browne, of Columbia, did some good 
work. 

There are several men who, in Simon-pure guard 
playing, might outrank De Witt somewhat, but the 
Princeton captain, with his wonderful versatility, could 
never be left off an all-Eastern team. A giant in 
strength and weight, a genuine sprinter, powerful 
punter, and of readiest wits, he was invaluable to his 
team this fall. With him is placed Gilman, of Dart- 
mouth, weighing 220 pounds, of ideal build, stout in 
defense, and working beautifully with his centre in 
attack. Bloomer, of Yale, reappearing after a three- 
year absence, put up really better individual football, in 
defense at least, than he did when a tackle on Gordon 
Brown’s overwhelming eleven in 1900. Piekarski was 
the best forward in Pennsylvania’s line; his remark- 
able rushes in the Cornell game being the best carry- 
ing work done by any guard this fall. Hunt, of Cor- 
nell, is a veteran, well-rounded player, who, although 
handicapped by injuries, is nevertheless a find for any 
team. Dillon, the Princeton freshman, made a good 
showing against each of these seasoned players and is 
a manof promise. Other excellent guards were Palmer, 
of Amherst ; Gage, of Dartmouth ; Jones, of Williams ; 
and Riley, of West Point. 

In choosing a centre, three men stand out beyond 
all the other candidates, and it is perplexing to know 
which to prefer. Short, of Princeton, is finally chosen 
because of his longer experience and much greater 
versatility. He is thirty pounds lighter than Hooper, 
of Dartmouth, and does not pass the ball quite so well, 
nor is he quite so unmovable against straight plunges 
by the opposing side ; but he is tremendously strong, 
far more active, gets out on the ends and tackles like 
a breeze, and is the best centre at getting through the 
line and down the field on kicks since the days of 
Alfred Bull. Hooper is one of the strongest centres 
ever seen on a college field, and has a brilliant future 
before him __ Barnard, of Lehigh, is the third man of 
exceptional ability referred to above ; he isa beautiful 
passer, and in activity is second only to Short. Most 
of the other centres have been mediocre men, but Tip- 
ton, of West Point, has done some great work, and 
Roraback, of Yale, showed some improvement in his 
final game. Colter, of Brown, is a good centre, but 
could not show to advantage amid such weak surround- 
ings. 

Witham has thoroughly earned the honor of the 
best quarter-back in the East. His chief advantages 
over Rockwell, Yale’s great quarter-back, are: His 
greater weight, 173 pounds to 148; his apparent im- 
munity from injury, Rockwell’s efficiency having been 
much impaired for this reason; his ground-gaining 
abilities, Witham having been the only quarter-back 
to have systematically taken advantage of the new 
rules ; and his splendidly placed long-distance punting. 
Both are excellent leaders, having fine judgment and 
getting all possible work out of their teams. Vetter- 
lein, of Princeton, is the best of the new quarter- 
backs ; he handles the ball cleanly, runs his team with 
snap, chooses his plays with judgment, is good in 
broken field work, and sure in tackling ; he is also a 
fine punter. Other good quarter-backs were Hackett, 
of West Point; Jayne, of Williams; Schwartz, of 
Brown; Lewis, of Amherst ; and also Burke and Soper, 
the second-string men at Princeton and Yale respect- 
ively. 

Half-backs are not easy to select this year, as there 
was an abundance of strong men. In selecting Kafer, 
of Princeton, and Mitchell, of Yale, the writer has 
been guided by the fact that both are mature, of good 
weight, fast in running, faithful to interference, and 
unusually strong in defensive work. Both can punt 
long distances from close behind their line, and 
Mitchell is one of the very best kickers of the year. 
Hurley was Harvard’s surest back-field player, a 
beautiful runner and vicious tackler. Nichols’s fine 
record was marred by his terrible fumbling in the Yale 
game. Foulke, the most experienced and best defen- 
sive back at Princeton, was kept out of the Yale game 
by serious injuries received at the very end of the 
season. Dartmouth had a remarkable back-field, con- 
sisting of two sets of the best backs in the country, 
between whom there was little choice. Vaughn, Pat- 
terson, and Dillon were three backs of such exceptional 
abilities, strength and carrying powers, that it is hard 
to select Vaughn to the exclusion of the other two. 
A. J. Farabaugh, of Lehigh, is undoubtedly one of the 
best line-bucking half-backs in the country. He is 
active, fast, heady, and never gets hurt. Metcalf, of 
Yale, is a remarkable broken-field runner, a sterling 
defensive player, and vicious tackler. Bennett, of 
Pennsylvania, is by far the best and most experienced 
player in that back-field, and has done superb work in 
some of the games this year. Other good men were 
Rice, of Cornell ; Watson, of Williams ; the two heavy, 
hard-plunging Amherst backs, Shay and Hubbard; 
Strassburger, of the Navy; Farnsworth and Prince, 
of West Point, and Gillespie, of Wesleyan. 

There were not so many good full-backs as in re- 
cent years, but Farmer, for consistent ground gaining 
and exceptional backing-up the line all season, is the 
selection ; yet there is really little choice as between 
him and Foster and Knibbs, of Dartmouth; Schoel- 
kopf, of Harvard, and Miller, the Princeton freshman. 
The latter’s interference and defensive work was as 
good as has been seen this year. Peabody, of Wil- 
liams, was one of the hardest line-breakers in the col- 
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leges; and Coggeshall, of Amherst; Hill, of West 
Point, and Hanlon, of Wesleyan, have also done 
creditable work. 

a * 


Financial Panics in the United States. 


Continued trom page 500. 
in Democratic hands by a large majority in the same 
year ; and these things foreshadowed Democratic suc- 
cess, with Cleveland as the candidate, in the presiden- 
tial canvass of 1884, and a revolution in the executive 
branch of the national government. The same sinister 
sign, it may be added, was present during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1892, immediately preceding the 
latest of the country’s great financial crashes. There 
is a conspicuous absence of any such portent in 1903. 

Another important divergence between 1903’s situ- 
ation and that immediately preceding all the financial 
panics and flurries, including the reaction of 1884, is 
that neither fiat paper nor fiat silver obtrudes itself 
now. All kinds of currency in the United States are 
securely anchored to the gold basis. The victory for 
honest money through Bryan’s defeat in 1896 was fol- 
lowed up by the enactment of a law in March, 1900, 
under which the treasury gold fund for the redemption 
of currency was increased to $150,000,000, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury was given ample power to 
keep all the currency up to the gold line, and this 
power was buttressed in November, 1900, by a sweep- 
ing and final defeat of Bryanand silverism. Exclusive 
of the $465,000,000 gold in the treasury for the re- 
demption of gold certificates there is $85,000,000 of 
gold in the general fund, which is available for all 
the government’s current needs, including currency 
redemption. In the country at large—in the treasury, 
the banks, and in private hands—there is $1,200,000, - 
000 of gold, an immensely larger stock of the metal 
than any other country possesses, and this is constantly 
increasing. 

Speculation’s extravagances, happily, have been 
halted. A great number of bubbles have been burst. 
But the country’s crops are heavy. Many of its great 
activities are busier and more flourishing than ever 
before. Railroad earnings are making new “‘highests’’ 
every month. Savings-bank deposits are touching 
totals throughout the country never before closely ap- 
proached. The difference between the situation in 
1903 and that on the eve of all the great and the minor 
financial convulsions in United States history is strik- 
ing and decisive. 

* . 


The Dried-apple Industry of New York. 


SCATTERED THROUGHOUT the apple regions of 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, espe- 
cially the northwestern part of the latter State, is to 
be found a novel industry which thrives prosperously, 
yields large profits, and entails but little expense. 
Such is the business of drying apples ; and within the 
past few years it has been reduced to a science. One 
usually associates the apple industry with cider-making, 
or the exportation of large quantities of apples from 
the mountains for eating purposes, but this is due, 
probably, to the fact that little is known or seen of 
the apple evaporators, for, as a rule, they are generally 
poked away in some out-of-the-way place where fresh 
fruit is readily obtainable at comparatively low figures, 
and the running expenses are slight. 

It is well worth one’s while to visit one of these 
evaporators and to watch the apples pass through the 
various stages—from round, rosy ‘“‘baldwins’’ or 
“‘russets ’’ to desiccated chips, fit only for pies, pud- 
dings, and like pastry. It is a novel and interesting 
sight. In the accompanying photographs, taken espe- 
cially for LESLIE’S WEEKLY, are shown several typi- 
cal scenes taken at Cayuga, N. Y. The process, 
which is a very simple one, lasts about twenty hours. 
The apples are first brought to the peelers, three in 
number, where they are put on the peeling and cor- 
ing machines, one at a time, and then handed across 
the table to a row of women, whose occupation it is to 
remove any superfluous peeling or wormy parts that 
may have escaped the knife of the peeler. The peeled 
apples are immediately fed into the slicing machine, 
operated by one man, and the chips taken to the puri- 
fying room, in which brimstone is burned in a large 
fire for a few hours. Prior to this, the whole opera- 
tion has not taken more than a minute, so quickly is it 
performed. The last step is the longest. For eighteen 
hours or so the apples are kept in the drying-room, 
on rafters, above a huge furnace. When the fruit has 
been thoroughly dried it is stored away until ready to 
be packed. There is no waste entailed anywhere in 
the process, for every part of the apple is utilized ; 
even the cores and peels are sent away to be used in 
the manufacture of apple jelly, flavorings, etc. 

The hours at the evaporator are short and the work 
comparatively easy. There are twelve help employed, 
six of whom are young women. All the machines are 
worked either by hand or by foot-power. One 
peeler can peel, on the average, from fifty to fifty- 
four bushels of apples a day, and usually the three 
turn out a thousand in a week’s time. It can readily 
be seen why the business pays so well. Mr. Dodds, 
proprietor of the Cayuga evarorator, said that within 
the last month ana a half he had shipped to various 
points throughout the United States more than four- 
teen tons of dried 2pples, and even then could not fill 
all his orders. WituiaM P, S. EARLE. 
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CARRYING THE SLICED FRUIT TO THE PURIFYING-ROOM, WHERE BRIMSTONE PROPRIETOR INSPECTING DRIED APPLES IN THE STORE-ROOM READY FOR PACKING 
IS BURNED. AND SHIPMENT. 


THE INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE DRIED-APPLE INDUSTRY. 
HOW THE MOST POPULAR AMERICAN FRUIT IS FREPARED FROM THE SURPLUS YIELD OF ORCHARDS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Photographs by William P.S. Earle See opposite page 
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Unique Educational Work of the Y. M,C. A. 


ID YOU ever furnish 

a house? Did you 

ever so much as buy a 
rug or some curtains or 
wall paper or an uphol- 
stered chair or two? If 
so, does not the question 
recall to your mind a 
vision of some conglom- 
erate store, where a 
dapper clerk smilingly 
made an hour or so hid- 
eous for you in a jarring 
pandemonium of color 
and pattern which fairly 
addled your wits? Or 
are you always so sure 
about the thing you 
want that you can go 
into an establishment 
and accurately describe 
it to the salesman be- 
fore he has an opportu- 
nity to dazzle your sense 
of the fitness of things 
with his unearthly and 
everlasting kaleidoscopic display ? I think the fact 
has fully impressed itself upon few people that the 
average salesman, and especially salesmen of house 
furnishings or anything requiring the exercise of na- 
tive taste or technical knowledge of color combinations, 
knows less about his business than any other class of 
business man. His sole mission in life 
seems to be to wear good clothes, look 
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ALVAH PARSONS, IN- 
STRUCTOR IN DESIGN, TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. — Hardy 


By Mary Douglas 


anybody could see at a glance that such a room might 
be made into a perfect little dream-away-the-hours 
place, and my friend was enjoying a revel in little 
plans and schemes for this and that nook or corner. 
Such little things as these, things Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox calls ‘‘non-essentials,’’ are just the sum and 
substance of life’s happiness, if we only knew it, and 
are not by any means to be despised or slighted. I’m 
glad I can get as excited over a misfit sofa-pillow or an 
annoying color combination in a rug I must look at 
every day as I can over ‘‘ wars and rumors of wars,’’ or 
the wild ebullitions of some new and terrible volcano. 
** Non-essentials ’’ are the big things which do not dis- 
turb our every-day serenity. Well, my friend asked 
me if I wouldn’t go with her one day down to a certain 
large and widely known carpet and rug establishment, 
and help her select a few rugs for the new “ den.’’ 
Why, surely I would; and at my suggestion she took 
with her a bit of paper on which she had copied the 
colors of the walls and ceiling with pastel pencils. 
Everybody can appreciate the delightful anticipa- 
tion we felt as we walked into the beautiful store with 
that positive feeling that we were to have an hour’s 
blessed enjoyment and come away possessed of some- 
thing that should add pleasure to the every-day exist- 
ence of a little coterie of friends for years to come 
perhaps. We felt positively genial toward the smiling 
little clerk, who came forward rubbing his hands to- 
gether and asking what he might have the pleasure 
of showing us. -Rugs? Oh, yes. Would we walk 
this way and be seated and he would show us a rich 
assortment. He didn’t ask us what sort of room the 


rugs were for, but carelessly tossed off a question as 
to whether or not there was any particular color we 
preferred. I wanted to say, ‘‘Oh, no; just anything 
to please yourself.’’ But my friend timidly produced 
the little slip of paper with the splash of warm, red- 
dish brown in its centre, and vouchsafed the informa- 
tion that the walls and floor of the room were painted 
that color. 

The salesman took it gingerly in his hand and looked 
disapprovingly at it a minute, for all the world like a 
clerk at the ribbon-counter matching a piece of pink 
ribbon, and then said, ‘‘ Well, that’s an easy color. 
Most anything goes with it,’’ and to prove it he brought 
out a wonderful creation in dismal green with a red- 
dish-brown border, which had ‘‘ best room’’ written 
all over it, and made me involuntarily hum, ‘‘ You are 
welcome every evening at Maggie Murphy’s home.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said my poor little friend, “* I don’t care for 
that ; I think something in soft, well-blended, autum- 
nal tints would be much more suitable.’’ 

‘*Now, I’ll tell you, miss,’’ said the clerk, ‘* you 
don’t want to put anything too dull with that color ; 
you want something to liven it up a bit. Wait just a 
moment, I know just the thing,’’ and he skipped 
blithely away to return in a moment with a cream- 
colored creation, very pretty in itself, but completely 
out of tune with the young lady’s idea of her ** homey ’”’ 
little studio. It is not necessary to follow up and de- 
scribe in detail this unhappy experience. Everybody 
has had somewhat the same thing at some time or 
other, and can see without the aid of description the 
wonderful assortment of color this young man finally 

succeeded in spreading out under our 





pleasant, or try to, lift things around 
into good light where they may be viewed 
to the best advantage, and to worry the 
life out of patient customers with his 
loquacious display of ignorance of the 
first principles of the business to which 
he owes his daily bread. 

This is hardly true, I believe, of sales- 
men in alllines ; but that most important 
of individuals, the man who, with genu- 
ine interest and valuable suggestions 
should help us to furnish our Homes ar- 
tistically, is, as a rule, entirely ignorant 
of the fact that there is such a thing as 
color and form harmony, and that its ap- 
plication in his business would add great- 
ly to the life’s happiness of a vast num- 
ber of people. A young friend was re- 
cently furnishing a studio in Carnegie 
Hall. It was a low, broad room, with 
reddish-brown walls, a lighter brown 
ceiling, and a polished dark-wood floor. 
Its walls were straight, and it had 
two low and very wide windows. Now, 
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GRADUATED COLOR CHARTS AND RUG SAMPLES USED TO ILLUSTRATE LESSONS 


DECORATING AND HOUSE-FURNISHING.—T. C. Muller. 


aching eyes. Brilliant reds, dark reds, 
and sickly reds ; bright browns and non- 
descript browns; blues, greens, yellows, 
outlandish mixtures—all gone mad _ to- 
gether, and each doing its best to kill 
everything in sight. The salesman had 
his preferences, and suggested a couple 
of times that the room be ‘‘done over ’”’ 
to match this or that *‘ exquisite thing,’’ 
with the accent on the ‘“‘quis,’’ until 
finally, in sheer despair, with aching 
heads and quivering nerves, we got up 
and left without making a purchase. 
Now, I wonder to what extent sales- 
men of this class are responsible for the 
too numerous, unsightly, jarring things so 
often seen in homes where a display of 
much nicer taste might reasonably be 
expected? Or, at least, do I wonder 
how much improvement might be 
wrought by salesmen who could bring 
technical knowledge of color harmonies 
and correct form combinations to the as- 
sistance of the native taste of their 
Continued on page 608. 
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A COMFORTABLE CORNER IN THE READING-ROOM OF THE WEST SIDE BRANCH OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN NEW YORK.—T. (. Muller. 








BUILDING AND ATHLETIC FIELD OF THE WEST SIDE BRANCH OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION IN NEW YORK.—T7. C, Muller, 









































CLASS IN PRACTICAL ABT DEOORATING AND HONUSE-PUBNISHING—-7T C Muller 


COBNEB OF RECEPTION-ROOMIN THE WES? SIDB BRANCH-——-7. ¢ Muller 
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THROWING DICE FOR A GREENBACK, AND PLAYING CARDS.—Copyright, 1903, by Enrique Muller, 


DIVERSIONS OF OUR SAILORS ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. 
HOW THE MEN OF THE BATTLE-SHIP « ILLINOIS,’? OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET, ENJOY THEIR LEISURE HOURS. 

















A PREVAILING opinion presumes unsoundness of 
mind as the only possible explanation for the 
tragical act which deprives a nation of its first citizen. 
While creditable to the moral optimism of mankind, 
this is an error, and an error detrimental to that sound 
conception of motive and action indispensable to a 
sound public attitude with reference to the framing 
and execution of those laws intended to insure the per- 
sonal security equally of the high and the humble. 

This optimism is an outgrowth of that same so- 
called ‘‘ common sense ’’ which regards the exceptional 
occurrence as an unnatural occurrence, the unusual as 
unsound, and what is not upon the surface clear as 
necessarily confused at bottom ; whereas, the uncom- 
mon may involve the highest expression of a-natural 
law, the unusual be unusually vigorous, and what 
seems confused to the common eye turn out to be as 
coherent a whole as it is complex to the trained one. 

The so-called axioms of what is often and unduly 
eulogized as ‘‘common sense ’’ present us with a 
curious picture of the foibles and errors of human 
judgment ; what was such common sense at one period 
often proves most uncommon and egregious nonsense at 
another period. He who asserted the earth was round 
was regarded as an undoubted visionary and lunatic 
who might deem himself fortunate if the Inquisition 
did not quarantine the living bearer of the error in jail 
and stamp out the source of infecting heresy (of that 
healthy ‘‘common sense’’ that the earth was flat) at 
an auto da fe. How exactly would the unanimous ver- 
dict of ascientific jury thirty years ago, as to the claim 
that an X-ray is a possibility, have corresponded with a 
verdict of to-day anent the man who denied not alone 
its possibility, but its axiomatic demonstration ? 

This same kind of reasoning which would make of 
every magnicide a deluded, irresponsible being is a pop- 
ular error which must yield before the elucidations of a 
critical review of the history of this form of crime. 
What are magnicides? They are individuals, acting 
sometimes singly, sometimes in groups, who, to pro- 
mote cherished principles or selfish schemes—some- 
times from passionate motives—to carry out their pur- 
pose of changing the existing order of affairs, under 
subjective and arbitrary notions of right, pronounce 
the condemning sentence and proceed themselves to 
execute it upon some prominent person whom they re- 
gard as an obstacle, or as a ‘personification of a bad 
system. That the uniformity and guaranty of the 
existing law is thereby entirely upset, the magnicides 
are either indifferent to or even pleased at; nay, as 
terrorists, they are often actuated by this expectation 
exclusively. han 

Under exceptional circumstances assassinations may 
be a feasible means of bringing about reforms where 
other means fail. Thus, Thebes, and indeed all Greece, 
groaning under the oppressions of the Lacedzemonians, 
breathed once more in a free atmosphere after its 
delivery from the tyrannical and debauching Archias, 
Leontides, and Phillip, who by the courageous Pelopi- 
das and Charon were put to the sword. Their bold 
stratagem broke forever, and in a single night, the 
power and pride of tyrannous Sparta. Some assassi- 
nations have received more praise than objurgation. 
Octavius, the Roman ambassador in Syria, was assas- 
sinated by one Leptinus because of the former’s ex- 
actions. The deed was praised and vindicated by the 
Greek philosopher Isocrates. Demetrius, to secure 
the amity of the Romans, delivered up both the 
assassin and his champion. Gerard, the assassin of 
William the Silent, received the unstinted praise of 
high ecclesiastics, of one sovereign, and of more than 
one nation. From Harmodius to Aristogiton, and 
Felton to Corday, many such instances could be enu- 
merated. 

The ordinary motives of ordinary crime are not 
excluded from those underlying magnicide and regi- 
cide. A passionate resolve to avenge an insult, be it 
fancied or real, has often. been among them. So 
Pausanius, choosing the moment when the act would 
be the most conspicuous, stabbed to death Phillip of 
Macedon at the nuptial festival of Cleopatra. When 
the news reached Athens, Demosthenes secured a de- 
cree granting a civic crown to the murderer. The 
intense devotion of one individual to another may 
readily lead to bold, self-immolating assassination. 
Macaulay, in speaking of the popularity of Sarsfield, 
quotes one of his retainers as saying: ‘The King is 
nothing to me. I obey Sarsfield. Let Sarsfield tell 
me to stab any man in the whole army, and I will do 
it.’”’ Such an immense power did Sarsfield possess 
over his men, that had he not been a man of character 
and honor it were difficult to conceive to what ends 
this power could not have been put. The case of the 
German clerk, who in 1898 avenged the brutal murder 
of his master, Aparicio, upon the despotic Barrios, 
will serve as another example of this devotion. 

Similarly may great disappointments put an indi- 
vidual in a frame of mind in which he may assassinate 
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his superior in fancied retaliation ; nor have crafty 
men failed to avail themselves of such feeling in pro- 
moting their own ends. Thus Martialis, disappointed 
because his merit was not recognized, nor the promised 
promotion granted by Caracalla, was readily avail- 
able for the purposes of the usurper Macrinus. Even 
the gentle passion has played a part ; it led Barriére, 
infatuated with a maid in the household of Madame 
de Valois, to prepare an attack upon Henry IV.; and 
but for its premature announcement, causing arrest 
and execution, he would probably have carried out the 
Valois purpose. 

Misdirected patriotism impelled Booth and his as- 
sociates to their concerted attacks at Washington, and 
prompted Louvel to attempt to rid France of the Bour- 
bons by killing the Duke de Berri. Avenging the 
wrongs of others resulted in the assassination of 
Kapodestrinus and Hussein in Europe, and of Hitosu- 
bachi in Japan ; avenging the wrongs done to self, the 
truly egotistic motive, compassed the death of Gam- 
betta and Gagarin ; while Seliverskeff, considered by 
the nihilists of Paris as a dangerous spy, was assas- 
sinated for reasons of self-preservation. 

Nor must we consider motives alone; many other 
circumstances influence the receptive mind of an in- 
cipient magnicide, particularly if he be the disciple of 
some eidolon-agitator. ‘* Nothing so cajoles the dupe,”’ 
says Percy Fitzgerald in ‘‘ Chronicles of Bow Street,’’ 
“‘as the display of gold by his leaders.’’ Nor must 
we ignore that subtle, invidious influence which in- 
spired the wounding of the superintendent of the 
Homestead Works, and the death of our late chief 
magistrate, emanating from the weird Jeanne d’Arc 
of the anarchist gang. It is curiously and seemingly 
providential that the realization of deeds of regicides 
is almost diametrically the reverse of their purposes. 
Thus did the birth of a posthumous male child (the 
Duke de Chambord) frustrate the plan of Louvel of 
preventing the propagation of the Bourbon line by 
killing the Duke de Berri. The partially successful 
coup of Booth and his associate “*‘ Southern sympa- 
thizers ’’ created so bitter a feeling that the South had 
good reason to remember for a long time the words of 
President Johnson, ‘‘I will make rebellion odious.’’ 
The attacks upon Robespierre, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Crispi, Cairoli, Bismarck, and others, uniformly served 
to strengthen their position or principles. 

The theories and doctrines aiming to establish the 
legal irresponsibility of all and any criminals, the polit- 
ical assassin not excepted, were revived by the tragedy 
at Buffalo. However, not alone the eminent authori- 
ties, both those summoned by the prosecution and 
those by the defense, but also alienists generally, co- 
incided in regard to Czolgosz as having been what is 
salled sane, and this in the scientific sense of the word 
as in its legal and popular one. Aside from some fol- 
lowers of Lombroso, a single exception is to be noted 
mainly because his apologists state his position as an 
authority, a ‘' well-settled’’ one. The reader may 
judge for himself how nearly this exponent of an ex- 
ceptional view may be regarded as also an exponent 
of definite opinions. The opinion pronouncing insane 
Guiteau (notoriously regarded as insane years before 
his crime, his disease therefore not being the creation 
of ‘‘ legal emergency,’’ and anent whose brain the offi- 
cial committee appointed by those opposed to the in- 
sanity view reported the existence of extensive and 
chronic disease) was pronounced a sham by him. Czol- 
gosz, however, whose record during life, as his brain 
after death, presented not a scintilla of mental perver- 
sion, was insane according to the same authority. 
Shall that authority, recognizing his error in not rec- 
ognizing the real insanity of Guiteau, atone for it by 
assigning the disease Guiteau had to Czolgosz, who 
had it not ? 

Let us analyze upon what grounds the propagand- 
ists of the Uomo delinquente school pretend to find the 
evidences of an abnormal mind in all assassins. As if 
it were not already difficult enough for the alienist to 
define the bounds of real insanity, it is attempted to 
include as well a dreary, wide expanse of ‘‘ borderland 
forms,’’ denominated here ‘‘degeneracy,’’ there ‘‘ mat- 
toidism.’’ The doubtful doctrines advanced by the 
founders and followers of the Nordau-Lombroso school 
of “‘ fin-de-siécle degeneracy’’ which place the real 
lunatic, who deserves our every care, in the same class 
with the incorrigible vagabond, the chronic thief, the 
violators of law generally, are doctrines whose pro- 
mulgation from certain quarters must be deplored. 
Already have they placed every kind of shirking, per- 
fidious malefactor, the idler, thief, and murderer, in the 
category of ‘* degenerates ’’; now, also, is the political 
assassin—and as a class, mind you—to be included 
among them. 

Shades of Brutus, Corday, and Felton! Simply 
because the magnicide may be enthusiastic, zealous, 
desperate, or malicious—do these and these alone ren- 
der him irresponsible in the eyes of human law and 
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justice ?_ Is sanguine folly or passion a positive symp- 
tom of insanity? Is he a lunatic merely because in 
some instances his intended object is absurd? The 
terrorists as a class cannot be pronounced unsound of 
mind. He who, dissatisfied and misbehaving, cries 
out, ‘* Destroy! Annihilate !’’—who mutters forth 
half-educated vaporings, who gives free rein to all the 
meaner proclivities and inclinations--no more exempli- 
fies a form of insanity than does the inveterate gambler, 
the glib-tongued bunco-steerer, or the ordinary gamin. 
The tendency on the part of some to pronounce all 
law-breakers insane or degenerate ipse divit is inde- 
fensible on any ground and unjust to the worthy ward 
of humane society, the really irresponsible lunatic ; 
for while he may be the sufferer, the rascal profits 
thereby. 

Take a young man, growing up in poverty, com- 
parative ignorance, and among questionable associates, 
and judge him by the standard of a college graduate, 
a prosperous business man, or a wealthy idler, and his 
act seems like the flash of an unhealthy dream, an 
unaccountable impulse originating in some strange in- 
toxication or mysterious disease. One must, how- 
ever, put one’s self in his real situation. It often 
happens that the individual’s life-struggle is beset 
and barred by the existing social and financial condi- 
tions ; strikes, ‘‘ lock-outs,’’ and other manifestations 
of an unstable business system can readily embitter 
any one and make him the ready follower of doctrines 
directed against the ‘“‘tyranny of capital’’ or the 
magistrate, the monarch, and the President. 

With any one of his passions aroused, or be his will- 
ing and obedient mind worked upon by a Malatesta, 
a Louise Michel, or the Jeanne d’Are of anarchy and 
their ilk, he readily accepts as a “‘duty’’ the behests 
of such terrorist leaders, or of his own accord adopts 
a violent means to effect his purpose. That this pur- 
pose happens to be absurd or futile ; that all attempts 
to revolutionize society by bomb, bullet, and knife 
must of necessity miscarry, and that the assassin has 
not the wisdom to restrain his passion or his purpose 
by diverting his energies into more innocent pursuits, 
is no argument for assumed insanity. Nor can we 
rightly assume abnormality in such individuals merely 
because for a theory they risk life and all. In his 
own wretched way, the anarchist assassin, for in- 
stance, may be quite as stoical and courageous as 
were the nobler Regulus, Sczevola, or Nathan Hale, 
and be as free from any suspicion of insanity or de- 
generacy as these. Men on their moral side are born 
unequal, though free, but a new genus of insanity 
would need to be established if the passions actuating 
assassins, or their caprice and false judgment, were to 
constitute a positive proof of mental alienation. 

When driven from this position the optimist will 
airily say, ‘* Well, at all events, he must have been 
momentarily insane.’’ This, one of the flimsiest prop- 
ositions under any circumstances, appears in its worst 
tatters when attempted to be fitted to regicides. The 
fanatical hatred of a Huguenot kills Henry IV. be- 
cause his hatred took him to that deed as the culmi- 
nation of a lifetime, and not as the ebullition of mo- 
mentary frenzy. It had been to alternately sharpen 
his dagger and break off the point, as the dominion 
of his project grew stronger or weaker. It led 
Czolgosz to dog the steps of the President most 
assiduously, and it kept him firm, undeterred, and un- 
relenting in his purpose. So little had impulse or 
momentary exaltation to do with it, that Czolgosz 
could firmly resist any temptation to prematurely per- 
petrate the deed when its success was in the least de- 
gree questionable. 

Those who would claim ‘‘ momentary insanity ”’ 
should trace back the career to the point where it 
ceased to present any of the component elements of 
the regicide act. They would find that the moment 
of that ‘‘momentary insanity ’’ was often a very long 
moment indeed. It lasted six years in Gerard’s case, 
several years in Ravaillac’s, two years in Clement’s, a 
similar period with Felton, and several months with 
Booth, Bresci, and Czolgosz. Nor does this ‘‘tem- 
porary aberration ’’ seem to end except with life itself. 
Witness Alibaud’s shouting ‘‘ Vive la république”’ ; 
Pierri’s singing the ‘* Marseillaise,’’ and Czolgosz’s 
dying declarations. Lest it be said that this is the 
consistency of dogged obstinacy, when it is re- 
membered that the magnicide’s pursuit of his object 
is very consistent with his previous course in life, and 
that his act is the climax of his whole career, it must 
appear absurd to talk of ‘‘ temporary insanity.’’ 

How, also, can combined .assassins have ‘‘ momen- 
tary insanity’’? Did Booth, Harrold, Powell, and 
Azeroth all have it at once? Have the societies of 
terrorists, preaching, teaching, and directing assas- 
sinations, ‘‘ momentary aberration’’? When Dr. Ber- 
nard mixed the chemicals in London, Allsop had the 
bombs brought to Birmingham, Orsini traveled to 
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SHOSHONE WOLF-DANCE—THE 
POLE AROUND WHICH THE 
DANCERS PERFORM FLOATS 
THE AMERICAN FLAG 
AND CARRIES MANY TIN 
CUPS USED AT THE 
ENSUING FEAST. 











INDIAN COUNCIL AT THE 
RESERVATION EARNESTLY 
AND FRANKLY DISCUSS- 
ING SCHOOL MATTERS WITH 
THE TRUSTED AND POP- 

ULAR AGENT, MAJOR 

WADSWORTH. 
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TINZANI ADDRESSING THE CIRCLE OF DRUMMERS HEVA, GROTESQUELY COSTUMED, AT WALLOWING BULL, ONE OF THE CHIEF TINZANI ACCOUTRED FOR THE WOLF-DANCE 
AND SINGERS SURROUNDING THE DRUM. THE FAMOUS WOLF: DANCE, MEN OF THE ARAPAHOES. IN ALL HIS FINERY. 


























TEPEE NEAR THE AGENCY, WITH A YOUNG BRAVE AT THE PORTAL. ARAPAHOE TEPEES AT THE SUB-AGENCY. 























SQUAWS, ON ISSUE DAY, PATIENTLY WAITING FOR SUPPLIES OF MEAT. SEMICIRCLE OF SQUAWS WATCHING THE WOLF-DANCE WITH STOLID INTEREST. 


PRIMITIVE LIFE OF UNCLE SAM’S INDIAN WARDS. 
CURIOUS SCENES AT THE SHOSHONE RESERVATION, IN WYOMING, WHERE MANY RED MEN LIVE AT EASE. 


Photographs by Mary W. Jones. 
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KIPLING’S 

“The Light That Failed”’ 
make an enormous hit in America? 
Did everybody read it? Was it on 
the public tongue’s end like ** Rich- 
ard Carvel,’’ ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ 
‘‘David Harum,’’ ‘*‘ To Have and To 
Hold,’’ and others of that popular 
class which has made it possible for 
the book dramatizer to sustain his in- 
iquitous career? No, I think not. 
A couple, or three or four, years ago 
Kipling himself had what might be 
called a great vogue in America. We 
solemnly read him and talked about 
him-—or did we discuss him? Yes, 
that was it; we discussed him. We 
sang and quoted, we recited and 
ranted his Tommy Atkins jingles, 
and went mad with holy joy over his 
occasional bursts of poetry. We held 
our breath and were properly ap- 
preciative when he, in his splendid, bold, bellowing, 
fearless way, ran the gamut of human emotion ina 
single little wild tale. We had Kipling clubs, to the 
meetings of which we betook ourselves with our fine 
intelligences all trimmed for display, and there we 
talked of Kipling, Swinburne, and Tennyson; Me and 
Shakespeare ! 

But after all, with all our fever and fuss, did we 
read Kipling ? By “‘ we’’ I mean the great American 
public. Are there as many people who know that 
‘‘there are just three things in the world that count 

birth, death, and love, and it is love makes the other 
two bearable ’’—as there are those who whooped with 
glee over the fact ‘‘a few fleas more or less don’t hurt 
a dog ’cause it keeps ’im from broodin’ on bein’ a 
dog ?’’ No. Kipling was for the classes over here 
and not for the masses, and it is safe to doubt if even 
those of us who did read him ever fully comprehended 
his heights and his depths, because he is so completely 
English. He tells in his book, ‘‘The Light That 
Failed,’’ a story of a young artist whose soul is domi- 
nated by two ideas —love for a cold-blooded, ambitious, 
unbeautiful young woman called Maisie, and pride in his 
life’s work, which is painting—successful, meaningful 
painting of pictures. He goes with a company of 
war correspondents and fellow-artists to the Soudan, 
and there, during a scrimmage, he, in saving the life of 
a friend, gets a cut across the eyes which afterward 
months afterward—costs him his sight. 
realize this must happen to him, and he goes to Maisie 
all hopefully to make her his wife. But no; she has 
agreat work to do. She is going to be a great artist. 
She has toiled and suffered and dreamed all through 
her life, and now she won’t give up just as success 
comes in view for all the love that this good, splendid 
Dick Heldar could possibly give her. She has an idea ; 
she will paint a great ‘‘ Melancholia.’’ Dick needn’t 
laugh ; she knows she can. Perhaps he thinks ke can 
paint a better one. Yes, he thinks he can, and ac- 
cepts her challenge to try it. A poor little girl of the 
street, whom Dick has carried fainting into 
Maisie’s studio, strikes them both as a splen- 
did type for this great picture. She is 
** Melancholia,’’ because she is such a pretty, 
little, unnecessary, futile bit of feminine hu- 
manity. Not particularly melancholy herself, 
she represents the most melancholy phase of 
social misorganization. So Dick engages her 
for a model for his ‘‘ Melancholia,’’ and she 
comes day after day for weeks to his studio to 
pose, and there she sees and loves his devot- 
ed friend, Torpenbow, to save whom Dick 
got the wipe over the eyes in the Soudan. 
Dick is going blind. He is hastening his own 
end by constant work on his picture, which is 
to be great. One day he discovers that this 
“little piece of dirt,’’ Bessie, the model, is 
trying to lure Torpenbow away from the path 
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He doesn’t ° 





SCENE IN THE PROLOGUE OF “ THE LIGHT THAT FAILED "—FORBES ROBERTSON, WITH BANDAGED EYES, 


IN CENTRE.— White. 


of righteousness, so he turns her out. Fortunately, it 
is the last day he needs her for the great picture. It 
stands almost finished, and he is glad, because he 





FORBES ROBERTSON AS “ DICK HELDAR” IN “THE LIGHT THAT 
FAILED.” — White. 


knows it is good ; so he turns Bessie out and she goes, 
but before she goes, during his momentary absence, 
she ruins the picture. She rubs it out viciously with 
turpentine, and then slashes the canvas with scissors. 

Now, Dick Heldar had put the light of his eyes into 





THE SCENE IN “ MAISIE’S” STUDIO—MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, AS “ MAISIE,” AT RIGHT. 


White. 








THIRD ACT OF “ THE LIGHT THAT FAILED”—“ MAISIE” LEARNS OF “ DICK’S” BLINDNESS. 





that picture, for before he has an 
opportunity to lift the cover which 
she has carefully drawn across its 
mutilated face he is plunged into 
eternal darkness, and after this it is 
all a horrible groping. In Kipling’s 
original conception of the story the 
poor, stricken fellow follows his 
friends back to the Soudan and is 
killed, but in the version used by the 
dramatist he remains in London, and 
Maisie, melting to him in his extrem- 
ity, comes to him and is supposed to 
make him as happy ever afterward 
as a blind man could possibly be. 
Now, I don’t imagine it is at all 
necessary to so sketch this story, but 
as I do so I am myself impressed 
anew with its ‘‘dramatic possibili- 
ties,’’ and with the fact which struck 
me when I read it years ago, that 
there is not an American actor liv- 
ing who could realize the character of Dick Heldar. 

The question, ‘‘Why has the New York public 
stopped going to theatres ?’’ has been recently filling 
the columns of the press with interested and interest- 
ing comment, and it has been answered in many ways, 
reasonable and unreasonable, probable and improbable ; 
but the answer which seems to have been most gener- 
ally conceded to be the correct one is that the stand- 
ard of theatrical production in New York has fallen so 
low that it is no longer safe to expect an evening’s 
enjoyment at a play. 

Night after night this season I myself have come 
out of theatres hearing on all sides disgusted comment 
upon plays and playersin general, and those just seen in 
particular, and not infrequently one hears the disgrun- 
tled remark, ‘‘I want my four dollars back.’’ There 
are a great many people, indeed, who attribute this 
depression in theatrical business to the prevailing high 
prices. Four dollars for two seats, added to the price 
of supper after the performance, and maybe a carriage 
and a bunch of violets, might be expected to put a fairly 
large indentation into many a man’s weekly income ; 
but just the same there are plenty of people in gigan- 
tic, rich New York, to whom this is not a consideration, 
to fill night after night all the theatres there are if the 
managers were presenting anything worth sitting 
through. But that’s just it! We have been deluged 
so long with insipid, silly, inane, unfunny, unmusical 
musical comedies, with nauseating problem plays 
stripped bare of every art that might serve to veil 
their hideous nakedness, and with horribly mutilated 
old favorites from the book-shelves served up in the 
form of ‘‘dramatic versions,’’ that the public is begin- 
ning to be afraid to expose itself to the risk of being 
bored any further. 

Now, Mr. Forbes Robertson is one of the greatest 
English-speaking actors in the world to-day, and for 
several weeks this season he gave a living portrayal 
of the character of Dick Heldar, in the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in New York, which was filled mainly with 
an echoing, cold emptiness. I had seen the 
performance in London in the spring, and was 
glad to have an opportunity to see it in New 
York. I was so sure we would manifest 
great appreciation for the actor, even though 
we didn’t care much for the play, and I went 
to the theatre in high feather, ready to enjoy 
being one of a great, enthusiastic audience ; 
but coming in at eight-twenty, we found the 
house practically empty. ‘“* Why, what can 
this mean ?’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Surely, New 
York won’t turn down a performance like this 
in a season like this!’’ But just so it was. 
New York had ‘‘ turned it down,’’ to use an 
Americanism for which we all have a fear- 
some respect, and I spent that evening won- 
dering how such a thing could be. Casting 
Continued on page 60. 





REUNION OF “ DICK” AND “ MAISIE” IN THE FINAL SCbAE. 
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PECULIAR FREIGHT-TRAIN WRECK ON THE ROCK 
ISLAND RAILROAD NEAR BUCKLIN, KAN. 
SEVENTEEN CARS DERAILED AND 
SMASHED ON A LEVEL 
STRETCH BY BROKEN 
TRUCKS. 

G. EB. McColm, 
Kansas 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) 
























MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH MAST AND STATION AT CAPE HENRY, KING OF THE 
VA., WITH THE ATLANTIC IN THE BACKGROUND. : JUNGLE IN HIS 

Eugene W. Crabtree, Virginia se PRISON AT 
\ LINCOLN PARK 

“700,” 
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FOOTBALL PRACT.CE BY THE FAMOUS HAVERSTRAW (N. Y.) TWINS. 


SON 
o)¢ r aS BE. C. Reynolds, New York. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY AND CHIEF 


ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS PASSING 
UP IN BRIGADE FORMATION.—Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland 


OFFICERS OF THE NAVAL 
IN FRONT OF CADETS DRAWN 


























THE WONDERFUL PIKE'S PEAK TELEPHONE NOW IN ACTIVE OPERATION—“ HELLO, CENTRAL! GIVE UNIQUE PULPIT IN THE MARINERS’ CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO, MODELED APTER 
ME ‘ LESLIE'S WEEKLY.” “RING OFF. LINE IS BUSY.” THE STERN OF THE HISTORIC CLIPPER SHIP, YOUNG AMERICA. 
G. Clark Blakely, Colorado, Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—KANSAS WINS. 
OCCURRENCES AND SCENES OF TIMELY INTEREST SHOWN FORTH IN FINE AND VIVID PICTURES 
(RB OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIO ANNOUNCEMEN? ON PAGB 607.) 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
FOOTBALL SEASON 
PASSES. Yale’s vic- 


tory over Harvard 
should afford 
sort of solace to the 
followers of the 
blue for their de- 
feat by Prince- 
ton the week be- 
fore, but 
none the 
less they 
were bitter- 
ly disap- 
pointed, for all the season they had regarded with 
easy confidence their prospects as the champion eleven 
of the Eastern gridiron a confidence that had a rude 
awakening when the Yale men lined up against the 
Tigers. No one denies that against Princeton Yale 
had no small measure of ill luck, which did its share 
toward defeating the blue. Sut this ill luck was 
evened up pretty much by the good luck which came 
to the New Haven men on Soldiers’ Field, when the 
fortunes of chance were all against Harvard. Prince- 
ton, of course, is entitled beyond dispute to rank 
as the champion eleven of the season just finished. 
Had Harvard beaten Yale there might have been a 
chance, of course, for doubts as to whether Harvard 
or Princeton had really the better team, but Yale’s 
victory removed all possibility of that. Of all the big 
teams Princeton has played unquestionably the best 
and most consistent football. seginning with un 
important minor games, Princeton played several of 
the strongest of the second-class elevens, showing all 
the while magnificent attack and good defense. Not 
until the game with Yale was Princeton’s goal line 
crossed. Second among the big elevens must come 
Yale, which beat Harvard and yielded only to Prince- 
ton. That ranking cannot be denied ; but when it comes 
to picking the best claimant for third, much room for 
doubt exists. Some advance Harvard’s claim, others 
choose Columbia, with victories over two of the big 
four, while still others think that Dartmouth has as 
good a right as any to the honor. The Indians, too, 
are not without their supporters. 
4 

A GREAT YEAR FOR GOLF.—-One of the notable 
features of the golf season that is now closed has 
been the large number of championships, both sec- 
tional and club events, that have been held. .-More 
States have held championship tournaments than ever 
before, this increase being noticeable in the West, 
where several new State associations have been or- 
ganized. The tendency for clubs to band together 
into sectional golf associations, so prominent two 
years ago, has by no means died out, for players find 
it is an excellent stimulus to a higher standard of golf 
as well as an encouragement of social club life. An- 
other marked feature has been the prominence taken 
by women in many important meetings. The recent 
marriage of Miss Bessie Anthony, who not only has 
closed what she calls her final golf year by capturing 
all the highest honors for her sex in the West, but has 
added to her triumphs that of the national women’s 
championship, will remove one of the strongest women 
golfers the United States has ever seen from activity 
on the links next year. 


some 
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PATCHED-UP WINNERS OF TURF EVENTS.——Promi- 
nent among the results achieved in the remarkable rac- 
ing season that has just closed for patrons of the metro- 
politan turf have been the successes earned by horses 
restored to racing after having suffered injuries that, 
according to old ideas, should have destroyed their use- 
fulness on the race-track forever. In the matter of 


veterinary science the season’s records will show that 
the turf has kept well up in the march of progress. 
Examples that can be cited are Waterboy, accredited 
champion of the Eastern turf; Chuctanunda, the 
greatest sprinter of his time; Blackstock, winner of 
the Excelsior Handicap and other valuable races; All 
Gold, the most sensational selling-class winner of the 
year ; South Trimble, one of the stars of the J. A. 
Drake stable, and a host of lesser lights, who will 
campaign through the winter at New Orleans or in 
California. All Gold, rattling around the Jamaica 
track with a split hoof bound up in metal and leather 
to enable him to race, and fresh from a line of five 
straight wins, after having been on the hospital shelf 
for more than a year, suggested a line of inquiry into 
the achievements of the cripples of the turf in the 
season of 1903, and developed facts that would startle 
any old-time horseman who might be confronted with 
them. The patching-up of crippled horses is no novelty 





TYPE OF YOUTHFUL FOOTBALL PLAYER, FOR WHOM THE SPORT 
HAS BUILT UP A STURDY PHYSIQUE. 


on either the thoroughbred or the trotting turf, and the 
employment of mechanical aids to remedy equine de- 
ficiencies has been practiced ever since the shoeing 
of race-horses grew beyond the capacity of the coun- 
try blacksmith. 

: 

THE New GAME, ‘‘ SNOOKER POOL.’’—‘‘ Snooker 
pool’’ is a new game that D. Richards, an English 
champion in pool and billiards, is trying to introduce 
in New York City. In London the game has become 
a popular fad in clubs and fashionable private houses, 
and has already attracted much attention from players 











here, who have wit- 
nessed the playing of 
the English expert. 
Richards is the 


champion pyramid 
and nurse cannon 
billiard and 


pool player of 
England, 
South 
Africa, 
aon d 
Egypt. 
The new 
game of ‘‘snooker pool’’ is played with the twelve 
balls used in ordinary English pool, and the fifteen 
balls of pyramid pool in addition. On the English table 
of 12 by 6 feet the twenty-seven balls do not crowd the 
surface as on the ordinary American table. 

EAST AGAINST WEST IN ATHLETICS. —Another op- 
portunity is open to the colleges of the West to meet 
the best men in the East, and that opportunity will be 
given during the sports at St. Louis next year. On 
May 30th the Western intercollegiate championships 
will be held, and two weeks later, on June 11th, the 
national intercollegiate championship will take place in 
the stadium. During the past summer the Western 
college men demonstrated that many good athletes 
were among them by the manner in which they cap- 
tured races at the National Amateur Athletic Union 
championships held in Milwaukee. At the last meet- 
ing of the Intercollegiate Association that body unani- 
mously adopted resolutions recommending that each 
college in its association be represented at the Olympic 
games. Three-fourths of the alumni of the Western 
universities desire to see their alma maters represented 
at St. Louis. There has been some discussion in re- 
gard to the eligibility rules which will govern these 
games. James E. Sullivan, of New York, who is at 
the head of the physical-culture department, says : 
** All college sports will be governed by the rules laid 
down by their respective associations, and no one can 
change these rules. For instance, the Western col- 
lege championships will be held under the rules of the 
Western Intercollegiate Association. The advisory 
board of that body will meet and pass upon the eligi- 
bility of its own athletes, and its decisions shall be 
final in all cases. In the national intercollegiate 
championships the governing board of that body will 
decide any questions that may arise, and in this ag- 
sociation two Western colleges are represented 
Michigan and California. From this it can be seen 
that there will be no friction regarding the eligibility 
of athletes.’’ This arrangement will tend to avert 
much possible irritation and controversy. 

a 


AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPIONSHIP.—One benefit 
that is to be derived from the billiard championship 
tournament of the National Association of Amateur 
Billiard Players this season will be the bringing out of 
several new competitors. This feature of the approach- 
ing tournament was discussed by the committee at a 
meeting held recently. While only competitors who 
are strictly within the amateur ranks will be con- 
sidered as entries, every effort will be made to secure 
at least three new men who have been favorably re- 
garded in their home cities as speedy amateurs and 
skillful enough to average up to the ten mark at the 
fourteen-inch balk-line game, with two counts allowed 
in balk. 


You can face the work of life with a new determi- 
nation when you feel full of energy. Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters, create energy. 
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UNITED STATES SECTIONAL BOAT “ PONTONIER,” A UNIQUE CRAFT RECENTLY LAUNCHED AT 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE “ PONTONIER” TAKEN APART SO AS TO BE LOADED ON BOARD A TRANSPORT FOR THE 


PHILIPPINES, WHERE THE SECTIONS WILL BE REUNITED. 


CURIOUS VESSEL FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, BUILT IN SECTIONS AND TO BE SHIPPED ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 


Photographs by Bruce Scrimgeour. 
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ANNA HELD, : 
In the new musical com- > \ 36 MIZZIB VON WENCEL, 
edy, ‘‘ Mam’selle Na- . ~ r A pleasing vocalist ,who 

poleon,”’ at the y ‘ —- os % appears at Keith’s 

Knickerbocker, — ‘5 < _— = next week. 
Reutlinger. leadi ‘ae Scharmann. 
eading part in q 
GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, “The Office Boy,” 
Who has made a hit in ‘‘ The Red at the My. toria. 
Feather,” at the Lyric. ue. 
Marceau. 




















FLORENCE REED, MAUDE ADAMS, CHARLOTTE WIEHE 
. . ’ 
Daughter of the late Roland Reed, and leading Whose return to the stage in ‘‘ The Pretty Sister of José,” The clever comedienne who heads the French 
woman of the stock company at Proctor’s at the Empire, was a dramatic event of the company at the Vaudeville, as La Poupee 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. season. — //all. in one of her pantomimes. - 
Otto Sarony Co. : Otto Sarony Co. 
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DAINTY IRENE CROMWFLL 
As Little Miss Muffett in 
** Babes in Toyland,” at 
the Majestic, 




















Windeatt. 
SCENE FROM THE BRISK COMEDY, “WHATS THE MATTER WITH SUSAN ?” MiXiAM NESBITT, EARLE BROWN, AND MACLYN ARBUCKLE, 
At the Bijou. Exuberant Alice Fischer, who is well established as a star, at the In the first act of George Ade’s successful old-fashioned comedy, ‘‘ The County 
right.—Byron. Chabwen,” at Wallack’s.—Byron. 


WHAT NEW YORK PLAY-HOUSES OFFER. 
LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS OF SUCCESSFUL ATTRACTIONS AND THOSE WHO ARE MAKING THEM POPULAR. 
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THE READ- 

ERS of that 
delightful story, 
*“*Mr. Sait’’ 
(Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), will 
be interested in 
a bit of the per- 
sonal history of 
the author, Mr. 
Will Payne. Mr. 
Payne was born 
on a farm in 
Whiteside County, Illinois. The descent is purely from 
New England, running back in a traceable line to 16 
something, and embracing several parsons. The grand- 
father, William Payne, went to Illinois in the forties, 
a farmer. The father, William A. Payne, and three 
brothers served in the Civil War. Will Payne went to 
the public school at Morrison, Ill., until his fifteenth 
year, and then went to Harvard, Neb., where his uncle 
had a small bank, in which he learned to keep books 
and to do business with the farmers over the counter. 
There he was married in 1866. Four years later he 
moved to Chicago, and after a brief clerking experi- 
ence went to the Daily News as editorial and special 
writer in the fall of 1890. Later he was city editor 
and then financial editor until 1896. For a short time 
he was financial editor of the Chicago Chronicle, but 
since the spring of 1897 he has been financial editor of 
the Economist. Mr. Payne began to write about 1885, 
and during the next five years little stories and sketches 
found their way into daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in Omaha and Denver. In 1896 he brought out 
‘‘Jerry the Dreamer,’’ followed two years later by 
‘*The Money Captain.’’ ‘‘ On Fortune’s Road ’’ is an- 
other of his books. 


WILL PAYNE, 


Who wrote the delightful and popular story, 
“Mr. Salt.” 


a 


ROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has brought out, 
through the American Unitarian Association of 
Boston, a small but significant book called ‘‘ The 
Founder of Christendom,’’ which is remarkable as a 
clear, concise, and masterful presentation of the 
character and mission of the Founder of Christian- 
ity. Without religious bias, with unprejudiced inter- 
pretation of facts by a calm logic that does not suffer 
shipwreck on a sunken theological reef, the author, 
known on two continents for his scholarly attainments, 
presents to us a view of the Man of Galilee that wins 
by the charm of its simple, human, and rational ap- 
peal. Here we see a man of commanding nobility 
stripped of ecclesiastical glamour, a leader who leads 
through the power of unselfish consecration to a great 
work, as drawn by one who, in sympathy with his in- 
tense humanity, looks upon the Nazarene as the high- 
est type yet achieved by the race. It is not too much 
to say that in brief compass one cannot find a more 
sane, helpful, and really inspiring interpretation of a 
life so potent throughout the centuries. 
“ 
()NE OF the most valuable features of the cente- 
nary edition of Emerson’s works now being pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is the several por- 
traits of Mr. Emerson, which are now for the first 
time reproduced with absolute fidelity to the daguer- 
reotypes and photographs. A comparison of these with 
previous engravings from the same originals reveals 
the immeasurably greater accuracy of the newer meth- 
od of engraving over the wood cut or steel plate, which 
was necessarily an interpretation, and therefore liable 
to serious deviations from the truth. The photograv- 
ures in the centenary edition include reproductions of a 
daguerreotype of Emerson taken in England in 1847, 
and now in the possession of the Carlyle family ; the 
two fine photographs by Hawes in 1854 (one entirely 
new to the public) ; a superb daguerreotype by Whip- 
ple in 1859, which has never been engraved ; and the 
photograph taken by Foss in 1874, which is the best 
portrait of the poet and philosopher in his declining 
years. 
T IS reported from London that the demand for Mor- 
ley’s ‘* Life of Gladstone ’’ is unprecedented in the 
history of political biography. Messrs. Macmillan had 
their resources taxed to cope with even the require- 
ments of the retail trade. ‘‘A remarkable sight,’’ 
said the manager, ‘‘was presented by the score of 
vans driving away filled to their uttermost with ‘ Glad- 
stones’ !’’ Nine thousand copies, weighing a hundred 
tons, were dispatched to their destinations in the course 
of a few hours. The booksellers have also had to exe- 
cute enormous orders. Messrs. Bickers, whose shop is 
only about a hundred yards from Messrs. Macmillan’s 
premises, had their packers early at work, and it was 
late in the day before they had sent off the much cov- 
eted volumes to their customers all over the world. 
The orders were chiefly from men of distinction, am- 
bassadors, great lawyers, soldiers, divines, and a con- 
siderable sprinkling of masters of public schools. 
- 


«+s T— HE CURIOUS Book of Birds,’’ by Abbie Fare- 
well Brown, is a playful book about birds that 
is meant to amuse children. It is wholly unscientific, 


fantastic, and charming. The birds that it deals with 
are described in a vein of fancy, like Kipling’s crea- 
tures of the ‘‘ Jungle Book.’’ They are more like 
fairy birds than those of the familiar bird-book vari- 
etv; in fact, such birds as children conjure up for 
themselves—birds that think and talk like people. 
The basis of the book is to be found in old stories and 
legends from ancient sources, mostly European, but 
some of Oriental and African origin, and others from 
the American folk-lore. The author has taken these 
whimsical notions and quaint conceits of an earlier 
time and so related them to our every-day birds as to 
endue them with a romantic and imaginative atmos- 
phere. Children are sure to find amusement in the 
book. 
4 
HAT WITCHERY there is in the science of herbs ! 
It calls up a thousand myths and fairy-tales 
and anecdotes, and a memory of many rhymes made 
in honor of this or that specimen possessing some 
potent charm or unique cure. Then, again, turning 
from the romantic to the practical, what present value 
have herbs in the science of pharmacy! It can easily 
be imagined, therefore, that a volume devoted to the 
discussion of herbs, past and present, can give us a 
variety of information and entertainment. Lady 
Rosalind Northcote has made a most penetrating study 
of the subject in her ** Book of Herbs ”’ (Lane), both 
from its historical standpoint and from observation in 
nature. The book is fully illustrated. 


THE DISCUSSION in New York over the deepening 
of the Erie Canal lends a special interest to the 
chapters on inland waterways in Ellen C. Semple’s 
‘* American History and its Geographic Conditions, ’’ 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published. The 
author makes the significant point that in case of war 
a deepened Erie Canal would enable the United States 
to send cruisers into the Great Lakes. Her book aims 
to furnish a link between earth history and human his- 
tory. 
a 
JAMES C. FERNALD, the author of ‘‘ English Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions,’’ and other 
kindred works, has in press a book on the ‘‘ Connect- 
ives of English Speech’’ (Funk & Wagnalls Company), 
which is an exhaustive treatise on the correct usage of 
prepositions, conjunctions, relative pronouns, and ad- 
verbs. The work is intended as a hand-book for 
writers, teachers, students, business men, and all 
others who have occasion to use clear and precise Eng- 
lish. 
NE OF the busiest women in the country is Mrs. 
Elia W. Peattie, the literary editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Besides her newspaper work she is a 
constant contributor to the leading magazines, man- 
ages a home and family, and is an active member of 
several clubs and philanthropic societies. In addition 
to this, she has found time to write a novel, ‘‘On the 
Edge of Things,’’ that has just been issued by Re- 
vells. It is a tale of a college man who tries sheep- 
ranching with indifferent success, so far as fortune is 
concerned, unless a charming romance and winning a 
fine girl can be called a fortune. 
a 
{? SEEMS to be the natural thing for newspaper men 
and editors to write books these days. Forrest 
Crissey, Western editor of the Saturday Kvening Post, 
is publishing this month, through Revells, a book en- 
titled ‘‘The Country Boy.’’ It is said that Crissey 
does for the real country boy what Grahame, in “‘ The 
Golden Age,’’ did for the suburban boy, and that peo- 
ple who are familiar with the country around Chautau- 
qua have a pretty good idea where the country boy 
lived. 
a 
[ANTE lived in an age so different from our own 
that in order thoroughly to appreciate him much 
supplementary reading is necessary. With this fact 
in mind, Charles A. Dinsmore has prepared a volume 
entitled ‘* Aids to the Study of Dante,’’ which presents 
in a serviceable form the knowledge essential to the 
understanding of the poet as stated by the best author- 
ities, the original documents most commonly quoted, 
and those interpretations which most clearly reveal 
the significance of Dante’s work. It should be of 
great service to students and general readers. 


REVELLS announce that they will shortly issue a 

life of Christ under the title, ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nazarene,’’ by Noah K. Davis. A peculiar interest 
attaches to this book because of the unusual position 
which Dr. Davis holds in the hearts and esteem of all 
Southern students and educators, a position won dur- 
ing the thirty years he has held the chair of philosophy 
in the University of Virginia. He is not a clergyman, 
although he is an enthusiastic student of the Bible. 
For the past twenty-five years on Sunday afternoons 
he has given lectures in the college chapel to a vol- 
untary and liberal attendance of students. The book 
is based on his study for these lectures. 1t reads like 
a novel while possessing the accuracy of the scholar 


free from any 
ecclesiastical 
bias. No popular 
life of Christ yet 
published equals 
this in that rare 
combination 
real scholarship 
and fascinating 
literary skill. 





PROFESSOR W. H. PICKERING, 


Author of ‘* ‘The Moon Book,’’ an interesting 
scientific work. 


ALTHOUGH 
the moon 
has not yet been thought of as a real-estate specula- 
tion, it is such a near neighbor of ours that it is pleas- 
ant to know all about its vegetation and canals and tem- 
perature. Professor William H. Pickering’s ‘‘ The At- 
las of the Moon,’’ published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
tells all these things in a popular way, and, in fact, of 
all the recent discoveries — the snow, atmosphere, 
water, and so on. The book gives the different lunar 
superstitions, myths, and fancies. The appearance of 
the surface of the moon, it seems, changes consider- 
ably with its age. The author, Professor Pickering, is 
not only an astronomer, but a mountain-climber of note, 
having ascended over a hurdred peaks, including El 
Misti, at an altitude of 19,400 feet, in Peru. He was 
director in charge of the party from Harvard Univer- 
sity which made in Jamaica the most complete and val- 
uable series of moon photographs ever secured. The 
publication of the ‘‘Atlas,’’ which has to do with every- 
thing from the origin of the lunar satellite to its pres- 
ent-day vegetation and snow, was delayed for a year 
because, during its preparation, the author made quite 
important discoveries which necessitated a re-arrange- 
ment of material, but which made it even more valuable. 
Me: H. H. BASHFORD, the author of ‘‘ Tommy 
Wideawake ’’ (John Lane), whose discipleship to 
the Kenneth Grahame cult is apparent in this, his first 
book, was born in London in 1880, so that he has 
made his début in the literary world extraordinarily 
early in life. Mr. Bashford was educated at Bedford 
School, one of the excellent English schools, corre- 
sponding to the American high schools, and substituted 
for a university career two years’ farming in Canada 
a very favorite variant of English school-boys who 
have had enough of books for the time being and 
have caught the fever for colonial life. As is the case 
with many such rovers, however, Mr. Bashford re- 
covered from his fever, and returned to London to 
study medicine at one of the hospitals, where he is at 
present employed. His roving propensities Mr. Bash- 
ford evidently inherited from his father, who is a naval 
officer, while his mother is a daughter of a previous 
rector of the famous church where all the fashionable 
and aristocratic London weddings are held, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. That reverend gentleman also en- 
joyed the distinction of being appointed chaplain to 
her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
_ 


HE STORY, “The Land of Little Rain,’’ by Mary 
Austin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), will arouse an 
interest in that portion of California which is little 
known to the tourist, and only familiar through Bret 
Harte. It deals with outdoor life in the arid region 
lying in the southeastern portion of the State, and 
exhibits a skill in minute observation and a grace and 
expressiveness of style rarely equaled. Mrs. Austin 
has lived long in the silence and solitude of the West- 
ern desert, and she reproduces its atmosphere with 
remarkable felicity. Her portrayal of character, 
whether of miner, Indian squaw, or greaser, is as 
notable for pathos and quiet humor as for its intimate 
appreciation of the spirit of their lives, while the 
marvels of the desert, the strange birds and beasts 
and the flowers and plants of that region, are pre- 
sented with extraordinary fidelity. There has always 
been a romantic charm about our Western deserts and 
their lawless inhabitants, and Mrs. Austin has felt it 
more vividly, and expressed it more strikingly, than 
any of her predecessors. Mr. Smith has decorated 
the volume with exquisite marginal sketches and full- 
page illustrations, which blend admirably with the 

text. 

. s 


You Certainly Need 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It strengthens the weak, revives the tired, calms 
the nervous, and increases capacity for endurance. Of 
all Tonics, none equal to this. Its benefits are lasting. 

e e 


The Mother’s Friend, 
when nature’s supply fails, is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, 
according to the highest scientific methods. An infant 
fed on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight. 
e e 


TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house- 
keeping, saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. 


New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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LONG AND NOTABLE MARCH OF A 


THIRD FIELD BATTERY OF THE UNITED STATES ARTILLERY, AT SALEM, VA., ON ITS WAY FROM CHICKAMAUGA PARK, GA., TO ATTEND THE ARMY MAN(EUVRES AT FORT MEYER, VA.—Z. W. Crabtree. 


Educational Work of the Y. M. C. A. 


Continued from page 504, 


A Famous Field Battery’s Long March. 


AMONG THE military bodies which took part in the 

recent extensive manceuvres at Fort Meyer, Va., 
was the famous Third Field Battery of the United 
States Artillery, which claims the distinction of being 
the oldest battery in America and the first to fire a 
shot at San Juan hill, beginning the land fighting of 
the Spanish war. The Third Battery marched all the 
way from Chickamauga Park, Ga., to the drill grounds 
in Virginia, making an average of twenty miles a day, 
stopping on Sundays to give their horses rest. Ra- 
tions for the battery were shipped ahead to points 
along the route. Part were forwarded from Chicka- 
mauga and part were shipped from Fort Meyer. At 
many of the towns through which they passed these 
soldiers were given formal receptions by committees 
of citizens, and felicitous addresses were made by 
committeemen and responses by officers. The accom- 
panying photograph was taken at Salem, Va., while 
the distinguished battery was on its march. The 
Third Field Battery was organized in 1812 as the Sec- 
ond A, and bore that name until its recent reorganiza- 
tion, when it assumed its present title. During the 
Mexican War it was Duncan’s Battery, commanded by 
Captain Duncan ; and during the Civil War the Third 
was Tidwell’s Battery, and opened the battle at 
Gettysburg, with Lieutenant Baliff in command. In 
the Spanish war the organization was known as 
Grimes’s Battery and did the first firing at San Juan. 

s * 


“The Light That Failed” 


Continued from page 59s 

my mind’s eye from the Battery to Harlem, I could 
think of nothing in town that was a better theatrical 
entertainment, and, to my own taste, nothing half 
so good. It was a good play, the book having been 
dramatized by somebody whose name is not Rose, 
and who has a splendid sense of dramatic values ; 
and, better than all, it was well played, not only by 
Mr. Robertson, whose vivid portrayal of the impotent 
pride and the mute suffering of a strong man stricken 
helpless will remain in my memory the longest day I 
live, but also by an able cast, made up of men and 
women for the most part splendidly fitted to the atmos- 
phere of the play. 

So why wouldn’t New York go to see it? Why 
wasn’t the Knickerbocker Theatre filled to overflowing 
during the weeks of this engagement as the Empire 
has been during Miss Maude Adams’s season? How 
can it be that an intelligent public will prefer this 
charming little comedienne’s puny attempts to prove 
herself a strong actress to the all-convincing power 
and strength of this great actor from the other side of 
the Atlantic? Is it because she is our Maude Adams 
and he is from the other side of the Atlantic? No! 
Art has no country, and America has always been as 
quick as any to recognize and acknowledge it from 
whatever quarter it came. Then why haven’t we bidden 
Mr. Robertson a hearty welcome to New York? Be- 
cause New York will have no more dramatized novels ? 
Well, nobody can blame New York under the circum- 
stances ; and then, too, for the time being we have 
shelved Mr. Kipling. We have stopped coupling his 
name with the great ones of God’s beneficent gifts, 
and our erstwhile feverish interest in him has sub- 
sided. Our mental temperature, so far as he is con- 
cerned, is now normal, and we are able to contem- 
plate his genius in a rational manner. We have put 
him in a class by himself, and we still pay tribute to 
his remarkable powers, but we don’t care any more 
about a dramatization of his ‘‘ The Light That Failed ’’ 
than we do for “‘The Spenders,’’ or ‘‘ The Pit,’’ or 

Lady Rose’s Daughter,’’ or ‘‘ Hearts Courageous,”’ 
or any of the rest of them ; and, added to this fact, I 
don’t believe that New York really knows that Mr. 
John Forbes Robertson is an actor whom to see in any- 
thing, and under any circumstances, is a privilege to 
bless heaven for in this day of histrionic mediocrity. 

He hasn’t been over here for a long, long time, and 
we forget. Why, we even forget our own, whom we 
ourselves have raised, if they play out around Butte, 
Mont., Seattle, and San Francisco for a season or two, 
and fail to come into the metropolis, so how could we 
be expected to keep in touch with affairs theatric 

on the other side’’—-which to those who have,keen 


And Why! 


there means Europe, and to those who haven’t, the 
New Jerusalem. And one more reason may I suggest 
for our apparent lack of appreciation of Mr. Robert- 
son. He has associated with himself as a co-star of 
brilliance equal to his own—if the size of lettering on 
the bill-boards means anything—an actress whose pos- 
session of unusual talent New York is not ready to 
concede. True, she is his wife and an American, and 
it has been a graceful thing for him to do, but surely 
there would have been a way for Miss Gertrude Elliott 
to have attained the success her sister has recently 
so satisfactorily achieved without borrowing from and 
dimming a light that has shone with steady brilliance 
in the theatrical firmament so long. Such a name as 
Mr. Forbes Robertson has won should stand alone on 
the pages of professional history. 





the Maid of the 


West. 


Michigan: 





I SEE a maiden fresh and fair, 
Her home is in the West ; 

Sweet apple-blossoms, pink and white, 
Are clustered on her breast. 

She gazes far across the lakes, 
Their waters, darkly blue, 

Have left within her clear young eyes 


Their own cerulean hue. 


y . \ peste HER, rippling in the sun, 
Her yellow wheat-fields lie ; 
Her orchards bend with crimson fruit, 
Her forests brush the sky 
She swings the axe and wields the oar, 
Her cheek is bright with tan 
True daughter of the mighty West, 


Her name is Michigan. 
MINNA IRVING. 











Assassins Not Necessarily Insane. 


Continued from page 546 


Belgium to get these, and later with Rudio and Gomez 
threw the bombs at the peristyle, did they have 
‘‘momentary insanity’’ synchronously ? And if so, 
which variety induced Pierri to hover around the opera- 
box, with pockets filled by dagger, revolver, and a 
bomb of Dr. Bernard’s manufacture ? 

It were a strange justice which could convict as- 
sassins capitally before they had time to have the 
‘momentary insanity ’’ that regicide or magnicide is 
supposed equivalent to. And yet we find so purblind 
the law that it has executed no less* than twenty-two 
magnicides in forty-one cases where the plot or intent 
had been revealed before the perpetration of the act ; 
nay, the very would-be assassins agreed with the law 
in four instances by suicidally executing the death 
penalty upon themselves, saving the law the responsi- 
bility. Their temporary aberration seems to have been 
so adroitly managed and so rapidly recoverable from 
that the criminal, suddenly regaining his reason, found 
that he had so wisely arranged his plans as to remain 
unknown and unpunished ; or, if known, to successfully 
escape as Bothwellgaugh did, and as Pausanius, Fies- 
chi, and Booth nearly succeeded in doing. 

Excluding ‘‘ false regicides’’ (7. e., those who make 
a sensational attack to attract attention to some real 
or fancied wreng, and who do no harm), the most liberal 
computation shows that less than nine per cent. of 
magnicides are really insane. What then of the 
great majority of sane magnicides? Whatever the 
“*brotherhood,’’ whatever the ‘‘ism’’ they represent, 
they place themselves at enmity with all decently 
organized human society. Society should not ignore 
the danger; society must learn to subjugate the 
noxious element which unfortunate conditions may have 
helped to develop, and society’s efforts in this direction 
must not be hampered by random and puerile absurdi- 
ties propounded by the apostles of *‘ degeneracy.”’ 


FAMOUS MILITARY BODY. 


custome:s? The idea that basic principles of such 
harmonies and combinations could be formulated, an- 
alyzed, and taught was a new one to us when we re- 
ceived a prospectus from Mr. Harrison 8. Colburn, edu- 
cational director for the West Side branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, announcing that he was 
organizing a class in ‘‘ Practical Art Decorating and 
House Furnishing,’’ the membership of which was to 
be drawn chiefly from among salesmen and buyers con- 
nected with different large house-furnishing establish- 
ments in New York and other cities. 

At a first glance it would seem that such an at- 
tempt would prove futile ; that it would meet with 
indifference, which is so much worse than opposition. 
But, quite to the contrary, it has received the most en- 
thusiastic support not only from heads and managers 
of departments and establishments, but from such men 
as Mr. John Wanamaker, Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, 
Arnold, Constable & Co., Cass Gilbert Co., architects ; 
Peter Schneider & Sons, W. A. McLaughlan, B. Alt- 
man, Ehrich Bros., Abraham & Straus, Geo. Post & 
Co., architects ; S. G. Hull & Sons, Chas. R. Yandell, 
designer for Manchester Print Mills, and others no less 
prominent. The class, the first meeting of which was 
held at the West Side branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on the evening of October 7th, is 
being conducted by Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons, in- 
structor in design in the Teachers’ Institute at Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Parsons, who finds in this an 
opportunity for the practical application of an idea he 
has entertained and labored for years to develop, is 
magnificently equipped for the work, and has entered 
upon it with an enthusiasm which has communicated 
itself to a large class of representative salesmen and 
buyers from various parts of the country. In his open- 
ing address he said, in part : 

“This is the most vital thing I have ever attempted todo— the work 
of carrying on a class, an enterprise of this sort. I have never been 
so deadly in earnest with any project as to have you men, who come 
in contact with the millions of people in this city, raise the standards 
of taste—to touch the vital point in the art spirit of New York City. 
The aim will be to teach each week principles relating to form and 
color harmony, which will find their application in every form of life 
where form and color appear. Harmony is the absence of discord in 
shapes and sizes which are placed together, or in colors and tones 
which come in contact with each other. There are no dogmatic rules 
to govern every instance cn earth, but there are involved certain prin- 
ciples which will not fail, and these being observed, something fairly 
good is bound to come frotn every instance of their observance, even 
if the operator has not the keenest natural appreciation of the artistic. 
An atrociously bad thing may not result from the use of these rules 
in anything. There are certain rules in form and color harmony 
which may be given and which will never lead one far astray. These 
rules are plus whatever intuitive knowledge one may have of what 
is best in art.”’ 


Mr. Parsons has worked for years to arrive at a 
suitable statement of such rules and principles, studying 
with the best masters of design in America and Europe; 
and now it is to be generally hoped that this practical 
application of his knowledge may reap a harvest of 
rich results, the influence of which may be finally felt 
by us, who know to our sorrow the crying need of such 
an educational departure and what it may mean for 
the general good. 


The Street-car Sign Nuisance. 


HE TROY Press seconds the proposal that the local 
traction companies in New York and elsewhere 
be compelled to remove their advertising signs, on the 
ground that they are illegal and also a serious detri- 
ment to legitimate advertising business. To other ar- 
guments on these points the Press adds the forcible 
reason that to many patrons of the street-cars the 
‘‘garish pictures ’’ and the staring announcements of 
‘‘cancer medicines, corsets, liniments, and breakfast 
foods’’ are highly offensive and objectionable. The 
public is forced to endure enough impositions and 
nuisances of this character on ordinary bill-boards, 
and may well demand that these same things shall not 
be thrust upon their notice from the spaces of the 
street-cars. Every consideration, in brief, of public 
taste, as well as fair business policy, may be urged, 
and will some day prove effectual, against this prac- 
tice of converting a public franchise into a source of 
revenue wholly foreign to that for which the fran- 
chise is granted, and in certain r-spects prejudicial to 
the rights, the comfort, and convenience of the travel- 
ing public, 
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Jasper’s Hints 
to Money-makers. 


T IS SAID that a representative of the 
great French bank, the Credit Lyon- 
naise, is in this country to make an exam- 
ination of a number of our railroads, pre- 
liminary to inviting French investors to 
purchase their securities. This is the 
first time that this great financial insti- 
tution has turned its attention to the 
American investment field. We are also 
informed that an effort is to be made to 
list some of our securities on the Berlin 
bourse. Well, Iam glad of it. A new 
crop of suckers must be found some- 
where, and I would rather that our cap- 
tains of industry and Napoleons of fi- 
nance should seek them across the water 
than in their own country. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that 
the visit of the French banker has some- 
hing to do with the extraordinary de- 


‘THE CONSOLIDATED COAL 
COMPANY OFFERS ITS 


‘nands for foreign loans now being made | 


ly our overloaded promoters. They have 
burdened our banks and trust companies 
to the bursting point. They have bor- 
rowed to the limit in Europe, and, in order 
to sustain themselves, must still further 
expand their credit. Foreign money- 
lenders are entirely willing to let us have 
more money if we will pay extravagantly 
for itand give good security. The Great 


| Northern had to pay 5 per cent. for a two- 
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profit whether stocks go up or down ; $75 enables you to 
operate ires successfully. Bank Reference Fur- 
nished You. ‘ W. K, Information,” P. 0. 


Box 349, Asheville, N. C. 


year loan of $7,500,000, and had to se- 
cure this by the deposit of more than 
twice that amount of stock. 
ican railway loans, it is said, are being 
negotiated *‘ by companies of high stand- 
ing,’’ which are offering as high as 7 per 
cent. for temporary assistance. 

It is not surprising that foreign banks 
are sending their representatives to in- 
quire carefully into conditions which jus- 
tify abnormal rates of interest ina 
try as prosperous as we are said to be, 
nor is it surprising that a feeling of 
apprehension exists regarding both our 
industrial and railway securities. Noth- 
ing has added more largely to this ap- 
prehension than the tremendous break- 


| down of the Steel Trust, engineered, pro- 


| moted, 


| investors do. 


and advertised by Mr. Morgan 
himself. He has found, as the Pennsyl- 
vania managers are finding, 
mendous capitalization means an un- 
wieldy institution, so unwieldy that no 
one is afraid to sell the stock short, for 
no one believes that a corner is possible 
in a billion-dollar concern like the Steel 
Trust, or a half-billion railway like the 
Pennsylvania. 


Other Amer- | 


coun- | 


that a tre- | 


| expectation of dividends. 


But does it occur to my readers that | 


the example of the foreign bankers, in 
making careful inquiries regarding the 
stability of our corporations before in- 
vesting in them, should be followed by 
every one who puts his money into Wall 
Street stocks or bonds? This is what 
To do anything else—that 
is, to buy by chance or on some floating 
“‘tip,’’ is simply to speculate—to gam- 
ble—and it is no better than to sit down 
at a poker game, or await the turn of a 
card at a faro table. The law is sup- 
posed to protect the rights of the smallest 


| stockholder, and if this protection were 


The | 


sought more frequently and more ear- 
nestly, we would have other claims for 
restitution besides those that are made 
by the stockholders of the shipping trust. 

If Amalgamated stockholders, for in- 


| stance, should demand that the books of | 





that mysterious gambling concern be | 


opened, and that all the enormous ex- 
penditures for the purchase of elections, 
the debauching of the electorate, the 
manipulation of the Montana press, be 
uncovered, somebody’s reputation would 
suffer. Or, if the stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania should inquire into the cir- 


cumstances under which that railroad | 


acquired a heavy, if not a controlling, 
interest in the Reading, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, 
other roads, 


would certainly have great public in- 
terest. The statement that $125,000, 
000 of Pennsylvania stock has been au- 
thorized but not issued, and that to pre- 
vent achange in control the directors 


| may at any moment authorize the issue 


of this tremendous amount of new shares, 


reveals a situation that may explain in 
| part the recent decline in this high-priced 


security. It also shows how the con- 


| trolling powers of our great properties 


protect themselves against possibilities 
of disturbance. 
cs B.,” Bristol. R. L.: Very little. 


“J. C.,”” New York: No; never had been any. 
“T.,” Miami,”’ Fla.: Preferred for three months. 


the Norfolk and Western, and | 
is at prices far higher than | 
| those which now prevail, the revelations 
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“D.,”" Coopersburg, Penn.: Preferred for three 
mont ths. 

ad: Z., ’”* Healdsburg, Cal.: Preference for one year 
renewed. Thank you for your kind words. 

‘Colegrove,’’ Cal.: Preferred for six months. 
Watch suggestions in my column from week to week. 

*Mattan,” Fall River, Mass.: I do not advise sell- 
ing Sugar short while the trust has Congress ap- 
parently under its thumb. 

“—H.,” Atlanta, Ga.: Preferred for six months. I 
would not do it now. Sugar especially is very strong 
on the prospects of helpful legislation. 

“N. J.,”” New York: 1. No. 2. No; unless you 
want to ‘gamble with a stock that has very little | 
merit, but that may some day suddenly have a spurt | 
whic h will enable you to get out. 

G.,”” Seneca Falls, N. Y.: 1. Glad you made a 
 . There are those who think you could have | 
doubled it if you had waited until summer. 2. | 
Would not be in a hurry with O. and W. or Reading. | 

“*M.,”’ Easton, Penn.: 1. It would take too much 
time to answer your technical questions. Any | 
broker or banker will explain them to you. Most of 
my readers are not concerned regarding them. 2. 
Stocks sell ex-dividend after the books are closed. 3. 
I only know that it is doing a large business. 

““C.,”’ Galveston, Tex.: 1. A rise in the preferred 
usually leads to a sympathetic rise in the common, 
and therefore the latter generally yields a larger per 
cent. of profit, but, at the same time, has greater 
risk. 2. If you hold it, I certainly would have the 
shares putin yourname. 3. Until the effect of the 
report is realized, it might be well to stand where 
you are. | 

““Copper,”” Anaconda, Mont.: Preferred for six 
months. 1. For a long pull the exchange looks de- 
sirable. Copper is lessening in demand while Ice is 
constantly being consumed in greater quantities. 
Both Amalgamated and American Ice have suffered 
a severe shrinkage. The former pays two per cent., 
and there is some question whether it earns it. Ice 
preferred, economically administered, ought to earn 
six, per cent. next year. 

C.,”” New York: 1. It is impossible to fix 
figures at Which you can safely buy stocks. Every- 
thing depends on the success of the strenuous 
effort being made by large financial interests to 
maintain the market’s equilibrium in the face of 
threatening money-market conditions. 2. Union | 
Bag and Paper common is not a purchase with an 
3. Erie common seems to 
be i in demand whenever it sags toward 25. 

%. L. G.,”” Waterbury: 1. It seems to be picked 
up by inside interests on every decline, and they pre- | 
dict double present prices for it within a year. 2. 
Mexican Central is largely speculative and a pool 
has been earnestly endeavoring to advance its price 
for some time. 3. Republic Steel common is all 
water, and with the suspension of dividends on the 
preferred is worth less than ever before. Preferred 
for three months. 

S.,” Harrisburg, Penn.: The rise in American 
pm. is undoubtedly due to the expectation that 
the sugar trust will profit by the action of Congress 
on the Cuban reciprocity treaty. It was an open 
secret on Wall Street that the Senate postponed 
action on the treaty so as to give the sugar trust 
more time to buy up raw sugar in Cuba and bring it 
in under the decreased tariff the new bill provides. 
The Senate is full of stock-market speculators. 

“S.,” Cleveland : 1. American Agricultural Chem- 
ical has about $18,000,000 preferred and $17,000,000 
common outstanding. Its earnings appear to be 
well maintained, but it has suffered in sympathy 
with all the other industrials, and for that reason is 
not regarded as a safe investment. 2. Do not be- 
lieve in the Copper property. 3. You are right 
about the earnings on American Can, and the pre- 
ferred stock is selling about on a 2-per cent basis. 

‘C. P. M.,” McKeesport, Penn.: 1. By net earn- 
ings we mean the earnings over the fixed charges 
applicable to dividends. If anybody can tell what | 
has become of the surplus earnings of the Steel | 
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Trust, unless heis on the inside, he is a good one. 2. 
Nat. Biscuit has been strong because of its heavy 
earnings. A sharpattack on it would nodoubt have 
the same result as the recent attack on other indus- 
trials has. 3. 1 am not advising the purchase of any 
of the Steel shares and do not think the liquidation 
4. Ido not recognize your quotation. Was 
it from my column, and when? 
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Cured 
Through the Feet. 





the makers send it FREE ON 
APPROVAL to anybody. 


TRY IT. 


If 100,000 men and women, suffering with 
every kind of rheumatism, acute or chronic, 
have been cured by a harmless draft on the 
foot, isn’t it worth a trial ? 

Send your name to the Magic Foot Draft 
Co. They have so much confidence in the 
merit of the drafts that they send them to every 
sufferer in the world they can hear of—without 
a cent in advance. You pay One Dollar 
when satisfied with the benefit you receive— 
otherwise you pay nothing—you decide. 


TRADE MARK P 4 4 


Se of 





The Drafts are worn on the soles of the feet 
because the entire circulatory and nervous 
systems are most easily reached through the 
extremely sensitive skin at this point ; but they 
cure rheumatism in every part of the body, to 
stay cured, by drawing the acid poisons out of 
the blood through the foot pores. Write to-day 
to the Magic Foot Draft Co., RY 19, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a pair of Drafts free 
on approval and valuable free booklet 
on rheumatism. 








Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“S.,”” Easton: Yes; two dollars. 

“U. P. Y.,”’ Elizabeth, N. J.: At present, no. 

“*R.,”’ Elizabeth, N. J.: 1. Yes. 2. Not very. 

**Rex,”’ Troy, N. Y.: Preferred for one year. 

*P.,”” Conneaut, O.: Not dealt in on Wall Street. 

“* H. H.,’’ New Orleans: Preferred for one year. 

“*C.,” Sprakers, N. Y.: Preferred for six months. 

“*Safety,’’ Davenport: Preferred for six months. 

** B.,”’ Union Hill, N. J.: Preferred for six months. 

“T.,” Los Angeles: Preference continued for one 
year. 
“G.,” Harrisburg, Penn.: Preferred for three 
months. 

“K.,”” Groton, Vt.: Preference continued for six 
months. 

“*S.,”” Rome, N. Y.: Don’t believe in either for in- 
vestment. 

“J. W. P.,”’ Chicago : 
umn weekly. 

““C.,”" McKeesport, Penn.: We all have a right to 
our opinions. 


Watch advices in this col- 


cations not answered. 
““K.,” Dayton, O.: Preferred for three months. 
Not from present indications. 
“L. E. R.,”’ Portland, Ore.: 
insurance inquiries. 
“*Mines”’: I do not believe in the property, and do 
not advise its purchase. 
“C.H.S.,”’ Chicago: What is worth asking for 
ought to be worth paying for. 
““Agna,”’ Independence, Ia.: It is impossible to as- 


I do not answer life- 


certain. Nothing known of it on Wall Street. 

“ Ajax’’: 1. Spencer Trask & Co., William and 
Pine streets. 2. Yes. The report is now due. 3. 
No hurry. 


“Ike,” Westerly, R. I.: The last dividend on Steel 
common was paid September 30th to stockholders of 
record. 

“W.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: 
Note weekly suggestions. 
constantly. 


Preferred for one year. 
Conditions changing 


W.,”’ Stanton, Va.: 1. Not at present. 2. Not 
an investment. 3. The depression in iron and coal 
is not favorable to C. and O. 

“Jack,” New York: 1. Wabash debenture Bs are 
better than the preferred. 2. Politics has much to 
do with the rise in local tractions. 

*W.,”’ Sandusky, O.: I prefer the Steel bonds to 


purchased by insiders around 50. 
K.,”” Washington, D. C.: 

report and watch my suggestions. 

approval of it has been given—too speculative. 

Ranier,’’ Washington: 1. Views unchanged as 
to investment quality. 2. I doubt if the outlook is 
as good as stated. 3. Not very material. 

Dolly Varden,’”’ Detroit: Money-market con- 
ditions are not favorable to a stock-market boom, 
and will not be for a little time to come. 

L.,”’ Lockport, N. Y.: The Financial Mercantile 
Agency does not seem to be widely known. I take 
no atock in any such tips. 
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Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
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of lithographic art. 
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to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
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external remedy so successful that | a Pe 
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| why is it 
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LESLIE’S 


| “* Alpha B.,”’ Louisville, Ky.: Preferred for three 
months. Market too oversold to advise just now. 
| Watch weekly advices. 
S.S.S.,’’ Mass.: 1. The reference was to Ice. 
| 2. I would not trade on a slender margin on such a 
market. Always sign your name to letters. 

W. F.,”’ Philadelphia. Preferred for six months. 
| Tagree with you in your conclusions regarding the 
| inconsiderate management of the Steel Trust. 
| B.,”" Los Angeles, Cal.: Preferred for one year. 
| It will be impossible with the limitations of my space 
quotations of stocks and bonds weekly. 
Comstock, Conn.: 1. Yes. 2. Watch my 
weekly advices. 3. It looks like a good speculation. 
4. Rock Island common around 20 seems to have 
plenty of buyers. 

D.,’”’ Springfield, Mass.: 1. Favorable report been 
| unanimously adopted and ready for publication. 
Usually this is beneficial. 2. Would not be in a hur- 
| ry, to buy Pennsylvania. 
| “C.,” Salida, Col.: Preferred for three months. 
1. The difference in the exchange, principally. 2. 
Note my weekly advices. Too many similar re- 
quests to comply. 

“S. T.,”” San Francisco: Preference renewed for 
one year. 1. No hurry to sell. 
true, but not confirmed. 3. Think well of it, though 
| reports aré conflicting. Thank you. 
| “M.,”" Toledo, O.: Preferred for three months. 
Yes. Report is now due. John A. Sleicher, Hol- 
land House, New York, is chairman of the stock- 
holders’ committee of American Ice Company. 

“ K.,” Brookline, Mass.: Preferred for one year. 
Sorry you did not take it when I first suggested it. 
Six months from now it ought to be much higher. 
Meanwhile I do not know what fluctuations it may 


ave. 

*“McH.,”” Ottumwa, Ia.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. I would not sell my C. G. W. at a loss, 
This is no time to sacrifice securities. 2. It seems to 

absorbed at prevailing prices by those who know 
all about it. 

“** Phil-Sess,’”’? Penn.: Preferred for three months. 
You ought to come out satisfactorily on your propo- 
sition if the company continues to do as well next 
year as it has done this year, and there is no reason 
why it should not. 

**S.,”” Waterville, Conn.: I would not be in a hurry 
to buy either Pennsylvania, New York Central, or 
Canadian Pacific. The last looks especially high. 
You need not be afraid the market will run away 
from you very far. | 

““C. S.."’ Charlottesville, Va.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. It is always safer to have a good margin 
in such a market. 2. It is promised within a week 
or so. 3. No. 4. Impossible to say. It depends on 
temper of the public. 

““Charles,’”’ Williamsport, Penn.: Continued for 
three months. It looks as if the market had been 
oversold. Ido not believe there is much money on | 
the short side of B. and O., L. and N., U. P., N. Y 
C., and Pennsylvania just now, unless a general 
break occurs. 

“*S.,” Aurora, Ill: 1. I see no prospect of divi- 
dends on S. P. very soon. 2. Impossible to say. 3. 
Over $7,000,000 collateral trust bonds of the South- 
ern Pacific have just been issued, and the end is not 
yet. 4. If Southern Pacific is earning such a surplus 
a heavy borrower? 

J.N.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. I never advised sell- 
ing either Sugar or Manhattan short. The purchase 
of the latter was recommended by me. Manipula- 
tion sustains the former and earnings the latter. 
Cover at the best opportunity. 2. I think better of 
T. and P. than of Rock Island common. 

““M.,”’ Providence, R.I.: The best in cheap in- 
dustrials for a six-month’s pull, as things are to- 
day, is American Ice preferred, and one of the best 
railroad cheap stocks is Texas and Pacific. You 








A.,”” Mingo Junction, O.: Anonymous communi- | 


| 
| 
| 


| dividend requirements on the preferred. 
| 





— 


the preferred stock, though the latter, Iam told, was | 


1. Await committee’s | 
2. No editorial 








| of Rock Island will do. 


need not be afraid the market will run away from 
you. No prolonged boom is in sight. 

““M. D.,” Baltimore: Preferred for six months. 
1. Earnings of American Woolen are far in excess of 
2. It is an 
industrial, and will be seriously affected if business | 
depression intensifies. 8. No. 4. Only fair. 5. No. 
6. The stock of the American Ice Company is non- 
assessable. 7. Yes. 

“Ww. S. L.,”” New York: The earnings of the 
American Ice Company during the past summer | 
would. show very little, after the payment of divi- | 
dends%n the preferred, for the common shares. In 
a hot summer a surplus would be applicable to divi- 
dends on the common, but I doubt if such dividends 
will be paid until a large surplus has been accumu- 


lated. 

“J. R.,”’ Ottawa, Canada: 1. I would not beina 
hurry to buy stocks with an expectation of a decided 
rise. Money-market conditions are still unsettled, 
and the only thing upon which a sharp advance can 
be predicted is an oversold market. There are signs | 
that this exists, but such a rise would naturally be | 
temporary. 2. Never heard of Hoff’s tips before. | 
His opinion is no better than any one else’s, and | 
may be a good deal worse. - ; 

*“New Haven’”’: 1. I would not sacrifice anything 
after the market had had suchadrop. If you had 
sold your Steel common and bought American Ice 
with the proceeds, when I advised it, you would 
have gotten out of your. Steel and had a profit to- 
day. 2. Yes; for along pull. 3. U. S. Realty pre- 
ferred, in my judgment, is not as good a purchase as 
American Ice preferred, considering the difference 
in the price and the prospects. 

““W.il. P.,’’ Chicago: Preferred for three months. 
1. No one knows what the speculative management 
I think the 4s you mention 
are fairly safe, however. 2. I think very well of | 
your U. P. convertible 4s. They will no doubt be 

paid at maturity, if no‘ converted into stock mean- 
while. 3. Chicago Great Western common sold 
last year as high as 35 and as low as 22, and this year 
as high as 29 and as low as 13. Itisa favorite with 
speculators, but is purely agambling stock at pres- 


nt. 

. **S. St.,”” New York: I did not “advise the pur- 
chase’”’ of Paper common, T. and P., and Corn Prod- 
ucts common. I said they were among the specu- 
lative stocks that looked cheap, compared with prices 
at which they had been selling. If the dividend on 
Corn Products is not continued next year it is not 
cheap. What will be done with it only the insiders 
know. Texas Pacific has merit and, in view of the 
prosperity of the South, is regarded by many with 
favor as a speculation. 

“M.,” Sanford, Me.: 1. Stocks always fluctuate, 
and even those that are destined for much higher 
figures are temporarily affected by market condi- 
tions. If you buy anything for a long pull on the 


2. Believed to be | 
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in the depression of all the metal markets. Amal- 
gamated is usually a good stock to keep away from 
and keep out of. : 

Jack,”” New York: Preferred for six months. 
1. On every decline they are being accumulated by 
inside interests. They expect much higher figures 
within a few months. The report is favorable. 2. 
Think better of American Ice than of American 
Can. The latter is a disjointed sort of a corpora- 
tion, engaged in a business in which there is great 
competition, while the Ice company controls the 
trade of five of the greatest American cities. 3. 
American Writing Paper common represents noth- 
ing but water, and I do not advise its purchase. 4 
Not as bad as that. 5. Reliable information not ob- 
tainable. 

F.,”’ Cripple Creek, Col.: 1. I see no substantial 
reason for a general and continued advance before 
| New Year’s. Speculators usually try to give a 
| buoyant appearance to matters during the holiday 

season, when every one feels g and wants to be 

hopeful. 2. It is difficult to name stocks that offer 

the best opportunities on the short side, because it 
| is impossible, in most instances, to ascertain those 
that are oversold, and that therefore may be sud- 
denly and sharply put up on the shorts. One must 
exercise careful judgment and be very familiar with 
| special and general conditions. 3. I doubt if the divi- 
| dend on Ill. Central will be increased. This is nota 
| good time for such things. 4. N. Y. Central and Penn- 
| 








sylvania have both had a very severe decline. Bear 
| in mind that the former sold last year as high as 168 
and this year as high as 156. Pennsylvania last 
year touched 170 and this year 157. At the high 
prices, insiders got out, as they usually do, and they 
have since been accumulating the shares, I am told. 


Continued oun following page. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “‘Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


HILE THERE is nothing of the 
**charmed-circle’’ order about 
the life-insurance business, no cliques or 
classes in the composition of its members, 
no business, in fact, being more demo- 
cratic in its methods and tendencies, it 
may be said with eminent truthfulness 
that it does tend to make at least one 
sharp division in every community in | 
which it enters. This line of demarca- | 
tion can be frankly described, without 
danger of offense, as lying between the 
ignorant, thoughtless, shiftless, ne’er-do- 
well elements of the community and the 
provident, economical, intelligent, and 
far-sighted elements ; between those of 
the eat-drink-and-be-merry-fer- to- mor- 
row-we-die order and the other and much 
largerclass in most communities, who hold 
it to be both a duty and an obligation 
not only to provide for the wants of the 
current day but also for the wants sure 
to come to-morrow, if not to them in 
person, to those dependent on them. 
These are the people found under the 
shelter of life insurance, whether they 
belong to the rich or the poor, or be- 
tween the two classes. They have faith 
in the principle and take what they 
can, and little argument with them is 
necessary. This is the only aristocracy 
there is in life insurance—the aristoc- 
racy of character and common sense 
and no one need be afraid of a caste line 
drawn along that way. 


“*F.,”” Marion, Ind.: I agree with your conclusion, 
and would take a policy in a strong, old-line com- 
pany, and drop the one to which you allude, pro- 
vided you are still a good risk. 

“*—H.,” Pittsburg: I would prefer the Northwest- 
ern, of Milwaukee, to the Canadian company, but 
the other companies to which you refer, namely, the 
Mutual Life of New York, the Massachusetts ' 


Mutual, and the New England Mutual, are all good. 
| WILL MAHE HAIR GROW! 


“L.,”” Birmingham, Ala.: The plan is to obtain 
members of a club, which is to insure in a new com- 

Evans Vacuum Cap 
This sppliance will mas 


pany. I always prefera policy in an old and well- 
established company, and do not see any special | 
benefit that the new plan offers ; and, by the way, itis Bage the senlp and force a 
not very new. ‘ P free and healthful circula- 
“*W.,” Saugerties, N. Y.: If you need such insure tion. It will stop hair from 
ance what you suggest might be the best thing, but falling out and restore a 
I do not regard the company as much better than a normal growth where live 
fraternal assessment order of the better class. If I | gh) . 
took either policy it would be the one with a fixed | day and the effects are 
premium, not the old plan. pleasant from the very be- 
“L. E. R.,” Portland, Ore.: 1. Write directly to ginning. Sold on 80 days’ 
the ‘State superintendent of insurance, of in- trial. Call on or address 
neapolis, for full answers to your first and second Eyans Vacuum Cap Co. 
inquiries. 2. In security it does not compare, in my | St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
judgment, with the Mutual Life of New York, the Bldg. ; New York Office, 
; a sane ay. 
New York Life, or the Northwestern, of Milwaukee. To those who find it convenient to call at our 


Bronchial Troubles are often permanently cured by 


The art of cocktail mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident, but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There’s 
never a mistake in a CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 
always, Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 

HARTFORD New York Lonpon 














LOOK FOR THE NAME 


(CARL H.SCHULTZ | 
me 


OF ABSOLUTE PURITY 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 








A Holiday Hint 


KODAK 


Booklet at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 















Played almost at sight, 
Yeta GAME OF SKILL. 
Science, not luck, wins, 
Fascinates beginner & expert 
Makes long evenings short. 
Price Koc Free Sample. 
JONAH GAME WORKS, 
249 Warren Ave., Chicago. 








| Notre 


* 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 





Southern Railway. 





knowledge that it is ultimately to have a substan- 
tial rise, you need not be worried over temporary 
fluctuations. 2. You do not need to do anything to 
your stock certificate except to sign your name and 
have any one witness it at the place indicated. 3. I 
would not be in a hurry to sell the stock in the pres- 
ent temper of things. 

a 2 .” San Francisco: 0 
touched by American Ice preferred during the past 
two years was 16 1-2, and that was but a short time 
ago. Last year it sold as high as 67 and as low as 
$2. This year it has soldas highas42. Resumption 
of dividends next year would undoubtedly send it 


largely interested in the property and who are hon- 
estly seeking to conserve its best interests are cor- 
rect, it ought to pay dividends before the close of 
next year. 2. Spencer Trask & Co. are both bankers 
and brokers. Not incorporated. 3. It seems to be 
in good standing. e 

“H.,”” Butte, Mont.: Preferred for six months. 
The difficulty with Amalgamated is that no one but 
the little clique who manage it, and who do so with- 
out regard to the stockholders but wholly with a 


fidants. I pointed out the fact that the stock seemed 
to be in demand around the 30s, and_ especially 
whenever it drifted toward 3lor 32. It looked as if 
insiders were accumulating it at that time. 
ually, of course, there must be a settlement of the 





Heinze difficulties, but meanwhile Copper shares 


1. The lowest price | 


back to its former high figures, and if those who are | 


view to making money for themselves, have no con- | 


Event- | 


Piso’s Cure for Consumption, 25c. per bottle. NEw SERVICE TO FLORIDA AND CALIFORNIA, 
EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 29TH. INAUGURATION 
SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED, BETWEEN 


| A Seismic Shock. NEw 


A FIERCE blast shook the tree and 
| the hickory nut fell to the ground. 


YORK AND St. AUGUSTINE, 
JANUARY 11TH. 

THE Southern Railway announces its new winter 
schedules to take effect November 29th. The New 
6 ‘ Sanaa York and Florida Express will leave New York daily 

? ’ =] r . 
Gee!’’ exclaimed the worm inside the at 3.25 P. M. carrying Pullman drawing room sleep- 
ing car, New York to Augusta, Savannah and Jack- 


nut. ‘‘ What an earthquake that was !’’ a ad 
sonville. On the same date the “‘Sunset Limited” 


| : =f annex car will resume service, leaving New York 

Use BROWN’S Compporaset Saponaceous DEN- | daily at 4.25 P.M. December 14th the Washington 
| TIFRICE for the TEETH. and Pinehurst sleeping car will be put’in operation, 
and January 11th, the World’s famous Southern’s 
Palm Limited between New York and St. Augus- 
tine. This is all new service, in addition to the 
present schedules. 


A Tale Oft-told, but Ever New. 


“*T OVERHEARD him telling her a story 
last night which I know she has heard 


25 Cents a jar. 


A True Artist. 
‘‘ HE has the true artistic instinct.’’ 
‘* How does he show it ?’’ 
‘* He always asks more for his pictures | 
than anybody is willing to give.”’ 


} 


CoRRUPTION wins not more than honesty. Money fifty times before, but she didn’t stop 
well invested in Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham- | him,’’ 
| pagne. 


“*She is long suffering, surely.” 
‘Oh, I don’t know; he told her she 
| was the prettiest girl he had ever seen.”’ 


Musica people who call at the warerooms of Sohmer 
| & Co. may be assured that they will find what will gratify 
| the most cultivated musical taste in every respect. 

















ONE OF 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 





BUILDINGS AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


EDIFICE 


THE 
SHALL 


STATE OF 
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SIGHTLY ERECTED BY 
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7 “ ‘ ‘“ 
Jasper's Hints 
Continued from preceding page 
H. J. W.,”’ Philadelphia: Yes 
" Mt.” Pe nsacola, Fla.: Answer by telegram. 
‘Ieeman,”’ Chicago: Letter indecipherable. 
a Ad pa ittsburg, Penn.: Preferred for one year. 
** B..”’ Cambridge, Mass.: Preferred for one year. 
pi Be. a igar, Neb.: Preferred for three months. 
’ Mingo Junction, O.: Preferred for six 
aude 
*R.,”” Brooklyn, 
one zen. 
. W. W.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
ferred, list. 
’ Sandusky, 
I think favorably of it 
‘D.,”’ Ludlow, Vt.: You did not ask before to be 
plac ed on the prefe srred list. 
B.,””" Allentown, N. J.: Yes, if 
iniee rs are to be relied on. 
P. Y.,” Elizabeth, N. J.: Preferred for six 
Thank you. 


N. Y.: Preference continued for 


Not on my pre- 


: Preferred for three months. 


statements by 


mania Re ‘port good. 

“J.,”"’ Newellton, La.: Observe weekly sugges- 
tions. Market constantly changes. 

*Watkins,”’ Mass.: The last on your list is the 
best speculation fora a long pull. 

*X. Y. Z.,”"’ Edmonton, Canada: Preferred for 
three months. Better hold for the present. 

‘E..”” Pineville, Mo.: It was contributed by a 
paid writer. I know nothing further concerning it. 

L. 8.,’’ New York: Your Western Union, while 
not, “ healy speaking, a first-class investme nt, has 
merit, and can be kept with safety. It is not de “ar. 

*D.,”’ Worcester, Mass.: The stocks are not dealt 
in on Wall Street and I am unable to obtain infor- 
mation regarding their prospects. 

i eo Penn.: Preferred for six 
months. It is expected that the favorable report 
will edvanc e the shares. 2. No. 

’ Chicago: I do not regard the bonds of the 
Steel Trust as a safe investment. I refer now to 
the second mortgage bonds, and of course not to 
the first, which are largely held by Carnegie. 
“S.,”" Bronx, New York: American Ice common is 
better than any of the cheap industrial stocks on 
your list, if you will hold it. Next in speculative 
nn are Leather and Woolen. 

“KF. ” Toronto: 1. I thought the suggestion 
was 4... "plain. I try to be spec ific and accurate in 
every statement. 2. Twin City on its earnings does 
not look dear at prevailing prices. 

‘Z.,”" Springfield, Mass.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. Yes. 2. Yes; if you will be patient. 3. 
I think better of M. K. and T. common than of 
Mexican ( ‘entral. 4. I find no rating. 5. No. 

*P.,”’ Lynn, Mass.: Manhattan Transit is in the 
hands of manipulators. I advise you to leave it 
alone until some report of earnings, condition, and 
pryspec ts is made. 
= 'D.,” St. Louis: Give me date of expiration of 
subse ription and I will tell you. 1. insiders believe 
it will be much higher next summer. 2. Note sug- 
gestions in this column from week to week. 3. 
"e, t be in a hurry. 

” Frankfort, Penn.: Preferred for six months. 
I an of nothing better on the statement of its 
condition and prospects, and its rapid change from 
a very bad to a singularly promising condition. It 
ought to be a dividend-payer next year. 

Cards,’’ New York: 1. On the statement of its 
earnings and prospects, yes. 2. Prefer Manhattan 
to Metropolitan for investment. 3. I doubtiit, as 
things are to-day. Yes. 5. I think better of 
American Ice common than of U.S. Realty common. 
6. It te not be surprising. 

*G. ’ Milwaukee: The impression prevails 
that me "Alton shares are to be advanced, 
whether this is a speculative movement or a busi- 
ness one I am unable to ascertain. I will be glad 
to receive the Ice proxy in blank, mt will have it in 
the proper hands at the annual meeting. 

gy * ”’ Baltimore: The firm appears to be doing 
a very large business. I am not able to get its rat- 
ing. Difficult to name any one who has a high 
rating and who operates in the line suggested. W. 
E. Woodend & Co., 25 Broad Street, do a large busi- 
ness on the Consolidated Exchange and are highly 
as 

R.,’’ St. Louis: 1. Insiders say yes, because of 
the probabilities of the full dividend. 2. The specu- 
lative element seems to be largely out of it. 3. An- 
nual meeting in March. 4. If anything, it will be 
good. 5. They have not proved so in the case of 
Leather preferred. 6. Yes, if statements given me 
in confidence ware justified, as Re seem to be. 

we eM ’ Vergennes, Vt.: I think well of the 
B. and O. first 4s, U. P. first 4s, . P. first 4s, W. U. 
41-2s, and St. Louis and Iron Mt. con. 5s. Trust 
funds should only go into gilt-edged investments. 
Among these I include the West Shore 4s, the 
Wabash first 5s, Texas and Pacific first 5s, Reading 
seperal 4s, and Northern Pacific 4s. 

’* Memphis, Tenn.: The United States Pro- 
pam. Company was ine wmeind in February last, 
and is not doing a very active business, I imagine, 
as yet. Its purpose seems to be to market farmers’ 
produce. Nobody on Wall Street knows anything 
about it, and I can obtain no estimate on the value 
of, the stoc k. 

R.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: Preferred for one 
year. 1. Earnings of Erie indicate that its prospects 
are improving, and while the common is a good way 
from dividends it maintains its strength in the mar- 
ket remarkably. If there should be a severe drop 
all around it might be well toeven up. 2. It would 


be wiser, in my judgment, to have the new 5 per 
cent. 


Steel bonds than the preferred stock. 


IOWA AS 
EXPOSITION. 


| on the latter will be increased during the depressed 


A HEADQUARTERS FOR IOWANS WHO 


to Money-makers 


“T.."’ Peconic : Preferred for one year. I regard 
it more than probable that you will get a dividend 
on your American Ice preferred before you receive 
one on your Southern Pacific. Both eventually will 
be on a dividend-paying basis, but Ice preferred, if 
the statements of its earnings are correct, will pay 
a large dividend and “hy the payment sooner. 

‘S. S.S.,"" Mass.: 1. It seems to be accumulated 
by inside interests on every slight decline. Nodoubt 
they are willing to have it go lower so as to get as 
much as possible at the lowest prices. 2. Sugar has 
had a steady rise. Favorable legislation at Wash- 
ington is expected to do much for it, but it is a 
gambler’s stock, and I do not care to advise. 3. 
Your questions about the Steel Trust it is impossible 
toanswer. 4. I doubt if you will get either Sugar 
or, le e at the prices you mention. 

’ Quincy, Mass.: Continued for three months. 
i, Better stick to what you have. Inside interests 
seem to be picking it up. 2. The recent attack on 
Corn Products and other industrial shares reveals 
again the inherent weakness of the industrial situa- 
tion and also the weakness of the staying powers 
of the market. Some of these industrial shares are 
getting down toa purchasable basis ; but do not be 
inahurry. 3%. Common shares usually act sympa- | 
thetically with the preferred, whether dividends on 
the former arein sight or not. Noone can foretell 
the future. One must exercise his own judgment. 

S.,"” New York: 1. I do not think the “ Finan- 
cial Siere antile Agency,’’ whatever that may be, has 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of the American 
Ice Company, or any “ up-to-date facts "’ concerning 
it. It certainly has no method of knowing what the 
stockholders’ committee will report, as the proceed- 
ings of that body have been kept secret. I cannot | 
tell you what this agency is, for I know nothing | 
about it. 2. No one can tell how ~~ an upward 
movement will go in such a market. 3. It is always 
well to take a profit. 4. Why not . your bank or 
some mercantile agency secure a careful report on 
their condition for you? I cannot get it. 6. Your 
me *thod is one ¢ commonly pursued. 

fT ag red ’ Fredonia: Preferred for one year. 
1. Wis. Central preferred looks like one of the 
cheapest of the railroad stocks, considering the 
business it is doing, the strategic position it holds, 
and its desirability as a possession for other and 
larger properties. 2. If Southern Pacific should be 
put on a dividend-paying basis, which is hardly 
probable in the near future, U. P. common would 
no doubt sell higher. I question whether dividends 


period. 8. I do not believe that Erie common is 
earning 5 per cent. if a proper amount for mainte- 
nance and repairs were charged off. Speculatively 
the second preferred has greater merit. 4. Fora 





| large profit, ,yes, as things appear now. 


Washington: Preferred for three 
If the depression in the iron business 


Ranier,’ 
months. 


' should equal that of its predecessor, no one believes 


but | 


that Steel preferred would continue to pay seven 
per cent. dividends. It is true, as has recently been 
pointed out, that in 1902 a balance of over $90,000,- 
000 of the net earnings was applicable to dividends, 
which was far in excess of requirements. Iti is also 
true that the Steel Trust owns enormous iron de- 
posits in the Lake Superior region, and that the 
profit of its constituent companies in good times 
piled up very rapidly. But this great industrial has 
never encountered hard times, with the accompany- 
ing diminution and sometimes entire loss of its 
profits, in many lines, nor has it passed through an 
experience with the tariff reformers in Congress, 
who are already beginning to denounce the Steel 
Trust for selling its products in foreign markets at 
much lower than the domestic prices. I think the 
Steel 5 per cent. bonds are cheaper around 65 than 
the preferred stock around 50, or even 40. It is 
salculated that a shrinkage of only one-third in the 
revenues of the Steel Trust would jeopardize the 
dividends on the preferred stock. 

‘**Preferred,’’ Mingo Junction, O.: 1. The alleged 
object of the Steel Trust in converting $200,000,000 of 
its 7 per cent. preferred stock into 5 per cent. sec- 
ond mortgage bonds was to secure $50,000,000 work- | 
ing capital, as the entire new bond issue was to be | 
$250,000,000. The object was not accomplished, for | 
the syndicate which was to carry the proposition 
through has terminated, and reports only $150,000,- 
000 of the stock exchanged and $20,000,000 of the 
bonds sold or to be sold at par, making a new bond 
issue of $170,000,000, on which the syndicate was 
paid a commission of 4 per cent. It is estimated 
that it cost the trust $6,800,000 to secure a net cash 
return of $13,200,000. I said when this bond scheme 
was promulgated that the commission should be 
offered to the stockholders rather than toa syndicatg: 
but Morgan & Co. did not organize the Steel Trus: for 
the benefit of the public, and they have skimy“ ‘4 the 
cream off of it from the day it was put toge/i.er. The | 
utter failureof this scheme, which had fg« .ts purpose 
the raising of $50,000,000 additional cage ital, has been 
a stunning blow to the prestige of the greatest | 
financial promoter in the Unit«: States, if notin the | 
world. 2. If the dividends,.1 Steel preferred were | 
reduced, a legal questioy might well arise as to the 
right of the company. .inder such circumstances, to 
try to exchange its »referred stock for a bond with an 
interest rate 2°-nigh as or higher than the dividend 
on the stoc.. 3. Ido not think Steel preferred has 
touche? vottom unless the iron and steel market 
shod improve. 4. Noone can tell. 5. Union Pacific 
preferred looks cheaper than Pennsylvania stock at 
present. 


NEw YorkK, December 10th, 1903. JASPER. 
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NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


Do you know Joe Chapple —the boy who came out of the West almost 
penniless and has built up a National magazine P 

Do you know Joe Chapple — the man who gained his knowledge of human 
nature on the bumpers of freight trains; trading an old gray horse for his first 
printing press; a printer’s devil at 12, an editor at 16,—through all phases of 
social life up to an invited guest on presidential trains, and as special repre- 
sentative at the Coronation in Westminster Abbey ? 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, 
United States Senators, Congressmen and Governors know Joe Chapple. They 
speak of his work—and they write for his magazine when no other publica- 
tion on earth can entice them. 

It isn’t because Chapple is brilliant that he has won this national reputation 
for himself and his magazine — it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, whole- 
some good-nature that permeates all he writes. There’s nothing published to- 
day like The National Magazine — because there is no one just like Joe Chapple. 












Maybe you don’t know Joe Chapple. His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted. 


Send 12 Two-Cent Stamps 


and for three months you can enjoy his company 


You can go with him to the National Capital, into the committee rooms of Congress, up to the 
White House, into the personal life of the great men and women who have honored Joe Chapple with 
their friendship. You can. go with him over the length and tic adth of the entire country, for Joe 
Chapple’s address is the United States of America. 

Ife will give you a glimpse of National life in all its phases such as 
letter to the folks at home,” revealing in vivid snap shots 
human side of Nationa! life. 

The National isn’t quite ALT. Joe Chapple. It’s just one side of its attractiveness, There are 
nearly 200 pages in ‘The National —finely printed 100 engravings, short stories, poems, and in 
addition articles by distinguished members of both houses of Congress concerning which they are 
best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators Allison, Hanna, Lodge , Gibson, Hansbrough, 
Tillman and othe rs, have contributed to past numbers of The National M: iwazine. 

Senator Hanna’s articles last year on “ McKinley as I Knew Him” was one of the most notable 
contributions to periodical literature. 

But in the year to come there 
accomplished 

Look at this list. Think of every monthly magazine in the country and do you know of any that 
can offer a greater list of contributors ? 

Senators Hanna, Bailey, Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hansbrough, Tairbanks, 
Frye, Dolliver, Cockrell, and scores of other men eminent in public affairs. 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the people now on earth — American types 
that you can recognize —“ your sisters, your brothers, your uncles, your cousins and your aunts;” 
mirroring clearly and happily the loves and the ambitions, the deeds and the adventures of the Great 
Common People —as Lincoln loved to call us. 


What Representative National Authorities Write 


“ 


you would look forin “a 
and pen pictures of current events the 


will be greater achievements in The National than it has ever 


Proctor, Clark, 


“One of our best magazines."’— Senator William P ** Permit me to congratulate you on the success of The 
rye * National. It has taken first rank Babcock 
“A valuable addition to the magazine world.""— Fame * Tam 2 constant reader of The National and look upon 
f. Watsor jta bably the best of our current periodicals."’— Senator 
“The National Magazine is my favorite periodical.” +. bolliver 
Senator William B, Addison . “TI consider The National Magazine one of the most 
“Tread your magazine regul arly with great invest." worthy and interesting periodicals published." — Yoh S. 


Fustice Wm. R. Day, United States Supretic Court 


William 


Joe Chapple’s family of e@aders grows larger every day 
scribers. You'll be one sometime — hut we want you now. 


There are over 160,000 sub- 
As an extra inducement 


Joe Chapple will take ten subscribers 
witn him to the West Indies—all ex- 
penses paid. You can be one of them. 


The sending of twelve two-cent stamps for three 
months’ subscription makes tong eligible. The require- 
ments are simple—just an idea such as you can supply. 
The first issue of the new year tells the whole story. 
Send to-day. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 
ene ett oem ad 
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BITABLE indication that the 
of American progress is about 
the Flowery Kingdom is the 








Young Chinese Navigator. 


duation of the young Chinese | 





LEE 


SUEY HONG, 
Ihe only Chinaman entitled to command a ship 
in foreign waters. — /7sher 


boy, Lee Suey Hong, who represents the 
first and only one of his countrymen to 
study modern navigation in America and 
to receive papers which will allow him to 
master his ship into foreign waters. 
The Chinese were the first to invent 
the compass, but they are almost the last 
to make practical use of it. They have 
never improved upon the model which 
was in use centuries ago; as a conse- 
quence of this, with the exception of the 
small coasters which keep to the shores 
of China, there are no Chinese captains. 
The ships which fly the dragon flag are 
often manned by Chinese, who make ex- 
cellent sailors, but the captain must be 
a foreigner. 

The reason of this is obvious. The 
marine underwriters, being of foreign ex- 
traction, refuse to insure a cargo under 
charge of a Chinese captain graduated 
under the present method used in the 
far Fast of employing the old-time 


| afford to patronize a line which has been 


‘rich Chinamen who 


LESLIE’S 


eight-point compass. The modern com- 
pass has thirty-two points and has, also, 
degrees. Insurance being withheld, ship- 
pers, even of their own country, cannot 





So the Chinese are 
Lee | 


refused protection. 
at present practically frozen out. 


| Suey Hong, better known as William S. 


Lee, has plans which will revolutionize 
all that, however. ‘* China is her own 
worst enemy,”’ he said, *‘ for she accepts 
ignorance. Knowledge is here; it only 
remains for us to reach out and grasp 
it.”’ Inthe early part of last year this 
boy entered the New York Nautical 
Academy, with a great object in view, 
and he worked to one purpose, that of 





mastering everything put before him. 
In about one-half the time required by 
the average student to accomplish the 
same ends Lee passed the various nau- 
tical examinations with 100 per cent. 
honor, and he received his final papers of 
Extra Navigator, with the same splendid 
average. 

To carry his 


well-gained American 


knowledge back to China is now his am- | 


bition. Given the faith, encouragement, 
and financial support of a syndicate of 
realize what their 
own shipping privileges would mean to 
China, Lee is now perfecting his plans, 
and after a few preliminary trips across 


the Atlantic in order to become expert | 
with the sextant, he will sail for Hong- | 
| Kong, where he will at once take steps 


toward establishing a pioneer school of 
navigation for the Chinese. From the 


| beginning of his study Lee has taken 


down the lectures and the various ex- 
amples with their explanation. These 


he has translated into the Chinese lan- | 


guage, and they are already arranged in 
book form ready for the publisher. They 
will be the first Chinese text-books on 
modern navigation. Lee has also taken 
a lively interest in naval af¥chitecture, 
and the same syndicate, with Lee at its 
head, have under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a ship-building yard in Hong- 
Kong, in which city an agency of Chinese 
underwriters will also be stationed. 
Lee’s scheme is a gigantic one, but he 
is a young man of extraordinary ambi- 
tion, indomitable will, and shrewd in- 
telligence, aided by liberal education. 
This, together with substantial financial 
support, will do much toward securing for 
China the privilege of maintaining her 
own shipping and transportation lines. 
HARRIET QuIMBY. 





Another War Cloud in Europe. | 


T SEEMS a little curious that the busy- 
bodies and know-alls of this country 
and Europe, who have been so determined 
for some time past on stirring up a war 
between Germany and England, have not 
made more of the edict of Emperor Wil- 
liam banishing British oysters from the 
imperial larder and substituting Dutch 
and Danish oysters in place thereof. 
a robust and sufficient casus belli cannot 
be found in this imperial decree, war- 
makers must be very hard to please. 
‘“ Remember the oysters !’’ would surely 
make a fine battle-cry for every loyal 
Briton. The edict in question has a 
deeper and more sinister significance, 
too, than might appear at a first glance, 
for have we not been informed recently 
by these same wiseacres that it is part 
of Germany’s fell design to absorb Hol- 
land and Denmark ? What could be more 
natural than that the absorption should 
begin, as other menus do, with oysters. 


Common Sense in Missions. 


N PROPOSING to found a university in 
China for the instruction of the youth 

of that country after American ideas the 
Yale missionary society is adopting a line 
of missionary work that will commend 
itself to all men of practical views and 
common-sense ideas. The conversion of 
the Chinese to Christianity has been dis- 
couragingly slow, and the results meagre 
in proportion to the amount of energy 
and means expended. Much of this has 
been due without doubt to a lack of 
adaptability on the part of foreign mis- 
sionary workers sent into the Chinese 
field, their failure to appreciate Chinese 
modes of thought and feeling, and the 
effort, too often, to inaugurate radical 
and sudden changes in the manners and 
customs of the people, with the result of 


If. 


| evention antagonism ond distrust where 
they would not otherwise have existed. 
A missionary policy framed on the lines 
of the English colonial administration, by 
which native prejudices, habits, and cus- 
toms are left undisturbed except when 
positively savage and immoral, is a 
policy, one may believe, that would pro- 
duce, 
most satisfactory results. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. 











in the long run, the largest and | 


Photographs may be mounted or | 


unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent | 


for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 


may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- | 


ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by themakers. Silver paper with a 


glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 


subject to return if they are ultimately found un 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to ** Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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Purity — above everything — dis- 
tinguishes Schlitz beer from the 
common. 


There’s a difference, of course, 


in the barley, the hops, the. yeast. 


We use the costliest materials. 


But 


the goodness of Schlitz is mainly 
due to its healthfulness. 


The artesian water used — the 


absolute cleanliness—the filtering of 


the beer, and of even the air that 


touches 1t—the extreme aging—the 


sterilizing of every bottle after it 1s 


sealed; those are the facts that make 


Schlitz what it 1s. 


Those are the reasons why_the 


demand for Schlitz exceeds a million 


barrels annually. 


Yet no standard beer—no beer 
that is good for 


you—costs less. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 








Sandeutt | 


Men once a week, Women once1a 
two weeks, should wash the head 
with a copious lather of warm 
water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It will remove and keep 
out dandruff. Be sure and get 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


a cake at all drug stores, or mailed for 8c, by THE 
CHARLES N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton St., New York, 





ohe. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or Brown, 50 cts, 











Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Acne, 
or other skin troubles promptly re- 
lieved and cured by 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 
ease yerms. Used and en- 
dorsed by the medical pro- 
fession everywhere. Sold. by 
leading druggists. If not at yours, 
send 25 cents for a trial bottle. The 
genuine bears my signature. Accept 
no substitutes. Address ; 


Chef Chestimatants | 


Dept. K., 60 Prince Street, New York. 
FREE Valuable Booklet on the 
“™ itreatment of diseases. 


OPIUM 

















and Liquor Habit ost io whe 
to 20 days. No pay tille 

Write DR.J.L. STEPHENS C0. 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio- 


| 
| 


| Economic 






THE BEER THAT 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Winter 
Excursion Route Book. 


In pursuance of its annual custom, the Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania R: ailroad Compan 
has just issued an attractive and comprehensive a! 
descriptive of the leading Winter resorts of the East 
and South, and giving the rates and various routes and 
combinations of routes of travel. Like all the publica- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this 
“Winter Excursion Kook ” is a model of typographical 
and pictorial work. It is bound in a handsome and 
artistic cover in colors, and contains much valuable in- 
formation for Winter tourists and travelers in general. It 
can be had free of charge at the principal ticket offices 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, or will be sent 
et upon application to George W. Boyd, General 
*assenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








$36.40 to New Orleans and Return. 


For the meeting of the American 
Society and the American 
Historical Society, at New Orleans, La., 
December 28 to January 1, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell 
round trip tickets from New York at 
above reduced rate, December 24, 25, 
and 26, good to return until January 5. 
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The Resistless Automobile. 


‘* Your Excellency,”’ said the agitated 
person who had just been admitted into 
the presence of the South American 
President, ‘‘I regret to bring the in- 
formation that there is a movement on 
foot to depose you.”’ 

‘On foot, is it ?’’ mused the Presi- 
dent, softly. ‘Well, order my auto- 
mobile at once; we might as well crush 


this thing first as last.’’ 
A 
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mi 
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The Best 
Advertising 
Medium is 


Leslie’s Weekly 
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NO TIME FOR FLIRTATION. 


‘*Lucy Climax Jackson, you come right in de house ! 
an’ you only baptized yisterday ?” 


up flirtatious 


Ain’t you ’shamed actin’ 








IF GENUINE 
Always the Same! 


WILSON 
WHISKEY, 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 





W" BARKER CO. bing NY. 


S. ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 








Dr. Cobb’s Corn sacks are made 
of specially prepared and medically 
treated pure white silk, antiseptic and 
rubber covered. ‘They set up at once 
a gentle, pleasing perspiration and aid the 
wonderful and removing effects of the Arabian 
Salve. It’s not all in the sack nor all in the 
salve, but in the happy combination that removes 
the corn. Solt corns and ingrowing nails also yield 
to its magic. May be worn day or night on the toe ; 
no soiled hose or bed linen, Endorsed by all chirop- 
adists. Send 25c. for one sack and one box of the 
salve. Agents desired 
ARABIAN-YANKEE CURES, 
1869 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California, 











Our “we “The Origin of Stammering,” with full 
jp ulare 4 * treatment. sent Free to any Stammerer. 
W1S STAMMERING SCHOOL, 84 Adelaide St., Detroit, Miche 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


onapraD | HANDS, CHAFING, 

and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 

YJ higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 

J substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 

lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 








Mennen's (the original), 
- —i % GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND FLACE. 
Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 
favorite hotel with Americans. 
Att Mopern AppoinTMENTS. Moperate TARIFF. 





R d d R t on Household goods 
e uce a es to or from Colorado, 

California, Washington and Oregon. 
Write Bevins Household Shipping 
Co., OF 1-4 Washington Street, Chicago. 





| THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS _ 


Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
Sth Aves cor 28d St. York, 








This magnificent 


PARLOR LAMP, 
beautifully decorated, 
with an order for 20 lbs, 
of New Crop 60c. Tea, 
or 20 lbs, Buking Powder, 
45c. a jb.,or an pte 
order Teas and B. P., or 
60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a lb. 

COU PONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Mage 
niticent Promiums. Biv. 
en with every 25. worth of 
Tea. Coffee. Bi tking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts, 

Bend today for our Premium 
List, prices an! directions. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y. 











Cured to stay Cured. Health Restored. | 
Book 234 PREP. 1» P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Winter Excursion Tickets 
On SALE. 


The Southern Railway announces Winter Excursion 
‘Tickets now on sale to the health and pleasure resorts 
of the South, where the tourist or invalid may avoid the 
rigors of Northern winters, enjoying the perpetual com- 
forts of a Souther climate. 

The service offered by the Southern Railway is of the 
very highest class, and it reaches all the principal 


| resorts of the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 


Texas, Mexico and the Pacific Coast. Through Pull- 
man Drawing-room, Sleeping-car, and Dining - car 
service on all through trains. Write for descriptive 
matter of the resorts reached by this great railway 
system. 

New York Offices: 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Fastern Passenger Agent. 


1DVERTISE 





IN 


‘LESLIE'S WEEKLY 











SUN 
InCcANDESC?e 
HYORO-CARB 


LAMP 


Beats gas, elev 


: Y kerosene. Cus 
via - 4Z Makes its own @ 
; The “Sun” 
Outshines them 
UNION PACIFIC oe 
~ cities, Agents write 
catalog. Sun Vapor Light Co. 
and ROX 708 CANTON, OHIO 
(Licensee ground patents for Vapor Lamps. 


derwriters’ rules. Bra 
From Chicago 





supply depots in all lar 
Three Through Trains Dally 


Equipment of these 
trains is of the high- 
est class. 


E PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. Very strong — corners will not § 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the LE paces 
market for & cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, etc. PHOTO PAST; 


Russia Cement Co.giovcesser, ae 
IE PAGES GLUE 


ne 
= — 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 


woRLo 

















Ball-Pointed Pens 


H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt, 


peBALL POINTE D 
52\ Ff 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PornTE! 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


BALL POINTED FOR EASY WRITING. 
F VT? 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ets., and choose a pen 
to suit your hand, Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WitLiAm STREET, New York 
or any Stationery Store. 


ALP IN arto 








The Scientific American 


FOR NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FOUR 





Scientific American, in every respect, superior to 
what it has been in the past.“ itorial Depart- 
ment has been strengthened, and oe: Bn have been made 
with able correspondents not only in the principal sections of 
this country, but in the principal capitals of Europe. By 
means of our elaborate system of non-resident correspondents 
and coadijutors, the Scientific American is able to furnish 
its readers with the very latest information in regard to the 
most recent scientific discoveries ard researches in all parts of 
the world. Engineering works of importance are fully illus- 
trated and described, and the latest experiments in oo 
navigation, marine propulsion, automobiling, yachting, and 
industrial progress in allits forms will be found in its - &. ns. 

he progress of invention is carefully followed in a special 
department on Patents, which is published every two or three weeks. Each issue con- 
tains a “ Notes and Queries” Bapertmest, which is devoted to answering, without 
charge, questions of subscribers concerning a great variety of subjects, electrical, 
scientific, and industrial in character. 


@ Special issues of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which are published from 
time to time without any extra expense to the subscriber, have been found to be 
of the greatest value, and have served to greatly increase the circulation, which, 
during the past year, has exceeded the record of all previous years. 


Fi, Scienttic A PLANS are being made to make the 





Subscribe now, and receive papers free to Jaruary Ist. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 Per > vente eee 
Year. . . Sample Copy Free. M UNN & Cy 369 Broadway, N.Y. City 























N EW YORK: Bo STON 


i CHARLESTON ‘S-C: 
4. JACHSONVILLE-FLA 


8T. ‘JOHNS RIVER SERVICE BETWEEN JACKSONVILLE AND SANFORD, 
FLA., AND INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, 
BosTON, PHILADELPHIA and EASTERN PcinTs, and CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct connec- 
tion for all points South and Southwest 


FASTEST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND FINEST SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
WM. P, CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 19 State Street, NEW YORK 











“Defender of the Rails-The New York Central.”—U7zica Herato. 
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